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Government to Compile Statistics 
on Merchandise Warehousing 


Department of Commerce Will Soon Request Monthly Figures 


on Space Occupancy and Tonnage Handled—The Plan Offers 


Storage Industry Unprecedented Opportunity to Present Its 


Progress Picture to Business America 


ing in cooperation with the American Warehouse- 

men’s Association and Distribution and Warehous- 
ing, will soon undertake the gathering of statistics 
which will give the men engaged in the public merchan- 
dise storage business of the country a true picture of 
their own industry in relation both to its own progress 
and in comparison with other industries. 

By the use of the figures to be compiled the merchan- 
dise warehouse executive will be in a position to know 
the exact condition of his industry and not have to rely 
on guesswork. He can compare his own company’s fig- 
ures with the figures which represent the industry as a 
whole and in this way learn how he is progressing in re- 
lation to the industry—whether he is getting his pro- 
portionate share of the business. In the words of a Bu- 
reau of the Census official: 

“Even if the individual firm’s business declines for a 
month or two, if the entire industry shows the same ten- 
dency it puts an entirely different complexion upon af- 
fairs. On the other hand, if an increase in the firm’s 
business is less than its proportionate share of the total 
according to past performances, this knowledge will lead 
to inquiries as to the causes of such shortcomings, which 
might have passed unnoticed without the comparison 
with the general industry statistics. 

“Again, the statistics, as shown by districts, may en- 
able an executive to compare conditions in various dis- 


r YHE United States Department of Commerce, work- 


tricts from actual reported facts instead of gossip or 
rumor, and he can see how his own firm compares with 
the district totals.” 

And as Wilson V. Little, Chicago, executive secretary 
of the merchandise division of the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association, significantly points out in a letter to 
the division’s members: 

“The merchandise warehouse industry is one of the 
few large businesses in this country whose current con- 
dition is unknown and about which there are no figures 
that can be used to chart its course. eo 

“How is business going to be with us during the 
months to come? We don’t know, because we have never 
ccmpiled figures in the past that we can use now to make 
any forecasts that amount to anything. If we did have 
some figures and were able to compare them with pro- 
duction, sales and stocks-on-hand figures that have been 
available for years in many of the industries that use 
public warehouses, we should by this time have noticed 
an existing relationship that we could now use in deter- 
mining what the coming months hold out for us. As it is, 
we face the future just as blindly as we have in the 
past—at least until such time as the figures become 
available.” 

It is to make just such figures available, so that ware- 
housing will not have to face the future blindly as it 
has in the past, that the Government will soon set sta- 
tistical machinery in motion. 
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Schedule for Assembling Warehouse Statistics 


(Make separate report for each warehouse unless all plants are located in same city) 


PUBLIC MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE DATA 


SPOTS Tee Te 192 
Month 
1. Name of firm making this Teport.. ... cc ccccsccccceecccesscvcccanccascceesescers 
i ete beh b eb bh eee Nae ed 60 enka See settee ees 
(Street and Number) (City) (State) 
ee ee ee ee ee a a eee ae seen ees 
(Name) (Title) 
4. Number of warehouse plants included in this report... . 1... 2... cece eee eee eee 
5. Total floor space in plants included in this report, GROSS..................8q. ft. 
6. Total floor space used for every purpose EXCEPT public 
warehousing of general merchandise, GROSS.............e0eeee eee eee es SQ. ft. 
7. Total floor space allocatable to public warehousing of ; 
mameten)  mIerOmamGise,- CERIO. .oooc cc ces cise socesececrcsccessasesccneses Mp Bb 


(Total of figures given in lines 6 and 7 should equal figure in line 5) 
DATA BELOW RELATE ONLY TO SPACE OPERATED AS A PUBLIC 
WAREHOUSEMAN 
(Apply solely to figure given in line 7) 
8. Occupiable floor space vacant at the end of the month...........6-26002+4+ +S. ft. 
. Total floor space occupied at the end of the month, GROSS............++++- sq. ft. 
(Subtract figure given in line 8 from figure given in line 7) 
Tonnage Handled During the Month 


Received during the month.......... *. 
(Do not include tonnage delivered on arrival. See line 12) 


, oie ay waa Papa oe & Yo tere ayes cc lee Tce eS eae. 2s ee 


11. Delivered during the monith.......... oe 
(Do not include tonnage delivered on arrival. See line 12) 


12. Tonnage of cars delivered on arrival—pool Cars, eC. 2.1... ee ee eee eee eee es 


Bee Be BOD eSB O Bee ECB eS Beoevwstoenrensessds 








UBLISHED herewith is the schedule 

which has been worked out as a result 
of conferences and correspondence be- 
tween A. Lane Cricher, acting chief of 
the Transportation Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce, and representa- 
tives of the merchandise division of the 
American Warehousemen’s Association. 

The background of the Government’s 
plan has already been explained by Mr. 
Little to all of the division’s members. 
Mr. Little’s letter is set down elsewhere 
in this article. 

A similar communication will be sent 
by Mr. Cricher to every merchandise 
warehouseman on the master list in the 
files of Distribution and Warehousing, 
which will supply the list at the Govern- 
ment’s request. 

A study of the appended schedule 
shows that the information which the 
storage executives will be requested to 
furnish, once a month, relates to floor 
space allocatable to public warehousing; 
vacancy of occupiable floor space; and 
tonnage handled in and out. 

The figures asked for are simple for 
every warehouseman to supply. What 
results will they give when made public 
—not individually, but in the aggregate 
—by the Department of Commerce? The 
answer to this question may be found by 
turning warehousing’s calendar’ back 
two years—to the Washington con- 
vention of the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association. In an address to that 
convention Mortimer B. Lane of the Bu- 
reau of the Census said: 

“Capacity reports of the warehouse in- 
dustry should give you, first, an idea of 
how much storage space is generally 
available for merchandise in the United 
States—a figure that will indicate the fa- 
cilities of your warehouse business to 
take care of business needs. 

“Secondly, if these figures can be tab- 


ulated by States or districts, a picture 
can be given of the facilities of the vari- 
ous sections of the country and an indica- 
tion presented as to their adequacy to 
business conditions in those territories. 

“In the third place, the capacity figures 
will enable each individua! warehouse- 
man, as he knows his own capacity, to 
find out what proportion of the district 
or State capacity he represents, as well 
as the percentage of the grand total re- 
porting, and in this way he will have a 
quota on which to base comparisons of 
his business with that of the grand totals. 

“In the fourth place, the change in the 
capacity figures from year to year will 
indicate the development of merchandise 
warehousing, and, when compared with 
the increases in capacity of other indus- 
tries, will show whether warehousing is 
progressing as fast as the manufacturing 
capacity of the country warrants. 

“A report on receipts of merchandise 
by warehouses should be a fine indicator 
of the volume of goods passing into dis- 
tribution; and, as the warehouseman’s 
profits depend on the volume of goods 
passing through his warehouses, this fig- 
ure should be of vital interest as indi- 
cating the trend of the goods movement. 

“The receipts in carload lots could also 
be compared to the total railroad car- 
loadings of merchandise to see what pro- 
portion of this business is finding its way 
into the warehouses. This would be quite 
a talking point for your industry in pub- 
lic questions where the economic value of 
the warehouse business was involved, as 
well as in questions as to railroad tar- 
iffs. Furthermore, once such a relation- 
ship is established over a period of time, 
variations from it will lead to studies to 
determine their cause. 

“Another very valuable item to be ob- 
tained from statistics of receipts is the 
proportion going into storage and the 
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proportion delivered without awaiting 
storage. Such figures will show the rela- 
tive importance of each of these two im- 
portant functions of the merchandise 
warehouseman and over a period of time 
will indicate any change in their relative 
importance. These data will give.an in- 
disputable basis for economic proof in 
showing the situation in your business re- 
sulting from certain fixed conditions in 
associated industries. Furthermore, this 
relationship from month to month will 
show changes in the policies of manufac- 
turers as to producing for immediate 
consumption and producing for stock. 
The warehouseman who has the facts to 
determine the trend toward or away 
from stocking up is privileged to plan 
ahead regarding his space. 
Other Indicators 

“Deliveries of goods from the ware- 
house should be a good indicator of re- 
tail consumption and thus present the 
actual consumption demands. Deliveries 
compared with receipts will show whether 
production is exceeding consumption. As 
most of the points made regarding re- 
ceipts all bear on deliveries also, the im- 
portance of data regarding deliveries can 
hardly be overestimated. 

“A stock figure, showing the percen- 
tage of space filled with stored goods. is 
probably the most important that the 
warehcuse industry could have. This 
figure would be the most accurate indi- 
cator of the conditions of the warehouse 
industry, the extent to which its capacity 
was filled, and the relative activity of 
the various districts. 

“Furthermore, changes in stocks from 
month to month indicate clearly the ex- 
tent to which ‘in transit’ merchandise 
stocks are changed and how much mer- 
chandise is available to meet the needs 
of hurried demands for goods. 

“Another important use of the stock 
statistics is in finding out seasonal trends 
in stocks. If a warehouse finds that it 
usually carries small stocks at one sea- 
son of the year, but the average for the 
district shows larger stocks at that 
period, it will indicate not only that an 
effort should be made to attract other 
kinds of businesses with peaks in that 
season in order to keep the warehouse 
stocked continually, but it will indicate 
that this effort can be successful because 
the business is available in the district. 
Such stabilization should result in more 
efficient operation, the prevention of 
peak-load movements, and greater re- 
turns on your investment through the 
elimination of idle space.” 

Mr. Little’s letter to A. W. A. mem- 
bers reads in part: 

“I have a very important matter to 
present to you as a member of the mer- 
chandise division of the A. W. A., and it 
is going to take a little time because it 
is a big matter. Although this looks 
like a circular letter, and is, neverthe- 
less it is a personal message from divi- 
sion headquarters to you and requires 
action from you individually if you are 
going to cash in to the full on your 
membership in the merchandise division. 
Do take the time, therefore, to let me 
talk this project over with you and to 
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go along with us in what we are about 
to undertake. 

“As the years have gone by the mer- 
chandise warehousing industry has as- 
sumed an increasingly important place 
in the business life of the nation. Among 
economists, Government experts, dis- 
tributors, our industry is known as one 
of the great essential industries of the 
country. 

“Strange to say, however, there is no 
one who can tell you just how large an 
industry the public merchandise ware- 
housing industry is in terms of square 
feet devoted to the business nor in terms 
of tons of merchandise handled through 
public warehouses during a given period. 
Some warehousemen do not know ex- 
actly the number of square feet with 
which they are in competition in their 
own territories. The merchandise ware- 
housing industry is one of the few large 
businesses in this country whose current 
condition is unknown and about which 
there are no figures that can be used to 
chart its course. As the merchandise 
division of the A. W. A. steps out in its 
program of business promotion it is 
severely handicapped because no one has 
the figures relating to just what the in- 
dustry is or how important it is. In 
this we are greatly behind the times. 


A Little History 


“We talked this over at the 1925 con- 
vention at Washington, and had Morti- 
mer B. Lane, of the Government’s De- 
partment of Commerce and editor of 
‘Survey of Current Business’, tell us of 
the value to us as warehousemen of cur- 
rent figures for the warehousing busi- 
ness—space operated, space unoccupied, 
tons handled, etc.—and the value of com- 
paring these figures each month with the 
figures on production, sales, stocks on 
hand, unfilled orders, etc., compiled by 
other industries, many of them doing 
business with public warehousemen. The 
merchandise division was so impressed 
with the importance of having these fig- 
ures for our industry that it voted at 
that time to institute the machinery for 
getting them. 

“During the first half of 1926 the 
matter received the serious attention of 
the division officers and at the July, 
1926, meeting held at Chicago it was 
thoroughly discussed, and a suggested 
form was presented for use in procuring 
monthly data from our members. While 
the form was thought too intricate, the 
project was commended by those present 
and the majority pledged at that time 
to submit the statistics as often as re- 
quired when the form was revised. 

“At the 1926 convention at Kansas 
City a revised form was presented and 
approved for procuring the figures de- 
sired, and many other members signed 
pledges to furnish the statistics as called 
upon. 

“We are now ready to put the mer- 
chandise warehousing industry on the 
map so far as figures are concerned with 
respect to its facilities, used and unused; 
extent of business being done currently: 
trends locally, etc. Within a few days 
the Department of Commerce will ex- 
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“What’s Wrong with This Picture?” 
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What’s wrong with this picture is that public warehousing is not included. But it can be 
included if the men engaged in the public merchandise storage business will cooperate with 
the United States Department of Commerce by sending in statistics, once a month regularly, 
in response to the questionnaire, shown on the opposite page, which the Government will 
send out. Visualize what it would mean to the industry to have the Government distribute 
to American business interests a warehousing graph similar to the charts reproduced above! 
It would put warehousing on the industrial map as never before. It would bring the industry 
to attention of thousands of distributors who are potential users of warehouses. 


plain the plan to you and will ask you 
to sign a blank stating that you will par- 
ticipate in this program and that each 
month you will supply the figures asked 
for with respect to the space under your 
control. The Department’s letter will 
probably be written by A. Lane Cricher, 
Assistant Chief, Transportation Divi- 
sion, and well-known to merchandise 
warehousemen as the author of ‘The 
Merchandise Warehouse in Distribution’ 
and other Government pamphlets relat- 
ing to the warehousing industry. You 


are urged promptly to return the ‘pledge’ 


blank in the ‘official’ envelope that will 
be provided. 

“Tt is at our request that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce will compile these fig- 
ures currently for the merchandise ware- 
housing industry as a whole, for non- 
members of the A. W. A. will submit 
their figures, also. We have asked the 


Department to get these figures and we 
are asking you to furnish these figures 
because we confidently believe that they 
will be of real practical value to us as 
a national trade association and to you 
as a member and as an operator of a 
public merchandise warehouse. Those 
members who have been keeping these 
figures for years say that no extra effort 
is required to compile them, and they 
would not be without them. They have 
a more intimate understanding of their 
operations, of their space occupancy, of 
the flow of tonnage through their space, 
because of these figures. One of our 
prominent members recently undertook 
to compile the figures being asked for, 
just to try the scheme out. He was 
somewhat opposed to it when first pre- 


sented. His figures revealed to him 
alarming conditions of which he had not 
(Concluded on page 59) 
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Selecting the Right Warehouse 


By H. A. HARING 


the course of a year, none other is so frequent as 

this: “Which is the best warehouse in Bigcity?”’ 
During the month of February of this year, while I was 
in California, three eastern concerns telegraphed me that 
question, in addition to two others that wrote to me; dur- 
the month of September, eight have queried me in the same 
form; and, in the intervening months, only one month has 
not brought that same question to me for answer. 

And, in reply, I am always tempted to telegraph a 
laconic two words, which would be: “That depends.” |] 
do not, of course, because such a reply would be refusing 
to help some one who, very apparently, does not know 
how to determine the question for himself. 

Of these inquirers, many are concerns whose warehous- 
ing and distributing problems I know from previous con- 
tacts. For such, if the city mentioned happens to be one 
where I know the warehouse, my reply takes always this 
form: “For you and your product I recommend the r 
warehouse; for second choice the warehouse.” 

Occasionally there is no “second”? recommendation; but, 
quite as often, my suggestion is that the concern spot two 
stocks in Bigcity with two warehouses for the sake of 


()' all the warehousing queries that come to me, in 


Remember Local Conditions gives opportunity 


better market coverage and quicker shipments into the 
outlying trade area. 

In my judgment, there is no “best” warehouse in our 
principal cities, any more than there is a single “best wife” 
or a “best radio” or a “best automobile.”” Men differ in 
their tastes. Manufacturers differ quite as much in what 
they need from a public warehouse. 

If, furthermore, any single warehouse in Bigcity were 
the very “best,” all competing houses would quit the field. 
This is so obviously not the case that anyone can see that 
warehouses offer differing facilities, fit diverse needs of 
{he community, specialize on various services and offer 
the manufacturer quite unlike “personalities in manage- 
ment.”’ 

Nor is it a simple matter to prepare a skeleton outline 
of questions that will fit the case of all manufacturers. 
For a given manufacturer, with a specific product, one can 
quickly sketch a framework for selection of a warehouse; 
but to make such a scheme general, and applicable to all, is 
difficult. 

About the most one can attempt to do, for general ap- 
plication, is to tabulate fundamentals which may, however, 
suggest complete details to be elaborated for any particu- 
lar storer. 


for outstanding bank, the twenty-story executive must 


ability, some of them because the big consider local conditions. If he does 


a warehousemen for a long time 
have pushed the slogan: “Choose 
your warehouse as you would your 
bank.” Thus have they tried to em- 
phasize the value of personal integrity 
in warehousing. The slogan does not, 
however, focus attention on another im- 
portant factor: namely, that to choose a 
bank in New York is different from 
choosing a bank in Des Moines. For 
“New York” may be substituted the 
names of several other eastern cities, as 
for “‘Des Moines” may be put in any one 


city permits men of small ability to “get not, his New York standards will lead 
by” and hold important-sounding titles him into error. 

whereas the same men would starve in I have seen, within a year, wheat 
Des Moines. For that reason, and for  threshed by the treading of feet of sheep 
others too, the big city has a standard and goats, with the winnowing done over 
for measuring integrity that would not large pans and blankets in the fashion 


apply to smaller cities. To judge Des of centuries now almost forgotten. 
Moines by Manhattan criteria is to mis- “Some Pueblo Indian living in a cave!” 
understand Des Moines. 

As with banking standards, so also facts reply: “One such farmer, whom I 
with marketing peculiarities. Local interviewed, owns a Cadillac of this 
conditions, in marketing and warehous- year’s model and his home has a 


may be your reaction. To which the 


“Heatrola”’; and, further, the manager 


of a hundred cities west of and south or 
that great industrial area that ends with 
Illinois. 

New York and Boston and Chicago, 
and others of course, are dominated by 
business men who came into the city 
from somewhere else. They know, un- 
consciously, that all the men with whom 
they do business have also drifted to the 
city—some of them because the city 





ing, are paramount. 


Zone marketing is the secret of inten- 
sive distribution in this country, and the 
reason for the zones is that trading 
areas present local variations, none pos- 
sibly of great importance in one sense 
Fut each of them important enough that 
a campaign fails unless local peculiari- 
ties are taken into account. In choosing 
a warehouse, therefore, as in choosing a 


of a near-by cooperative elevator states: 
“No; it’s just the custom here; probably 
one-fourth of our wheat is threshed that 
way.” 

Food products face peculiar market- 
ing conditions—coffee and tea at that! 
Consumption of these is low throughout 
one large section of this country cover- 
ing five or six States; among the older 
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people, it is almost nil; among the 
younger generation coffee and tea are 
making some headway. The cause lies, 
not in climate as one would guess, but is 
hidden in the religious background of 
the people. For, among the tenets of 
Joseph Smith and Brigham Young was 
a “revelation” that followers of Mormon 
should touch neither of these beverages. 
Although, with the present generation, 
strict abstinence has slipped from the 
high ideas of eighty years ago, observ- 
ance of the edict is yet sufficiently gen- 
eral to upset sales quotas for these two 
products wherever those quotas are 
based on the ordinary factors of popu- 
lation, income, etc. 

Probably nowhere else in this country 
will one find leaves of the desert 
quinine-bush and “Mormon tea” offered 
for sale by grocers, as also it is startling 
to find chicory for sale in packages, as 
in Italy and Sicily. Corn and bewley, 
either roasted or “green,” are often on 
sale in these States. Coffee substitutes 
find, as a result, a ready market, al- 
though the word “coffee” on the pack- 
age as a part of the name militates 
against some products of this class. 

There are in this country towns of a 
thousand people, not to mention smaller 
places, where municipal regulation for- 
bids “Kodaking.” Not a camera is to 
be found for sale thereabouts, and the 
familiar supplies of films are missing. 
The mayor of one of these towns warned 
me to leave my Kodak in his care or 
incur the risk of having it “smashed 
on the streets”; in another, we were 
searched as we might have been for 
pistols or bottles. Yet these same towns 
are in a section where creams and lotions 
have a surprising market, where radio 
antennae are conspicuous, where tire 
dealers flourish, and where, on the single 
day of my last visit to one of them, two 
electric refrigerators were being in- 
stalled. 

Local conditions, these! Yes, indeed 
they are. 

The warehouseman knows local condi- 
tions. Therefore, in selecting a ware- 
house for a spot stock in a city, it is 
highly vital to choose that warehouse- 
man who understands local conditions as 
they relate to your product. Your ware- 
houseman can do for you many “un- 
remembered acts of kindness” that will 
turn your stock into profits; the ware- 
houseman can, if you choose him rightly, 
be as helpful as your banker in steering 
you from pitfalls and piloting you to 
unexpected business. 

Shippers, for this reason, do not get 
the full value of many of their ware- 
house connections. They miss local con- 
ditions for distribution of their goods 
because they fail to use the local facili- 
ties of the warehouse. Each good ware- 
houseman, for his own location, is a sort 
of clearing house for information as to 


traffic, storage, distribution, buying 
habits, etc. He can supply that informa- 
tion quickly, intelligently and without 
charge. It is one of those very valuable 
services that does not appear in the rate. 

Note, however, and note well—it is 
only the “good” warehouseman who can 
do this. He is not likely to be the rate- 
cutting warehouseman, nor the one hous- 
ing your goods in some old barn or 
brewery, nor the one without credit 
standing. Unfortunately, many con- 
cerns have set themselves up as “‘ware- 
housemen” who are no more warehouse- 
men, in the true sense of that term, than 
a filling-station is a grocery store merely 
because it has half a dozen cans of 
Campbell soup on the counter. 

A shipper who is expanding into new 
territory, or entering a new city with 
his spot stock, and who is unacquainted 
with conditions therein, may well take 
local conditions into account in select- 
ing his warehouse connection. From a 
“good” warehouseman it is possible to 
obtain information and helpful sugges- 
tions concerning the trade territory that 
will ke worth many times the few pen- 
nies per hundredweight of cut-rate quo- 
tations from a competitor. 

Wherever it is at all possible, the 
shipper owes it to his “profit-and-loss- 
account” to make personal visits to the 
warehouses. Thus can he best form a 
correct judgment of the integrity of 
his warehouseman, and, yet more vital, 
of the degree to which that warehouse- 
man can picture local conditions as they 
change from year to year. A _ personal 
examination provides much collateral 
detail that is impossible to obtain in any 
other way; detail, too, which one ware- 
house may give “best” for one manufac- 
turer while another warehouse will fit 
better to another product. 


Location Within the City 


Soni character of a warehouse’s busi- 
ness depends on its location. 
Consider New York City. Bush Ter- 
minal, with its docks and its lofts, offers 
the storer a different service than he 
would expect from a merchandise ware- 
house in the Bronx; or New York Dock 
from one in Yonkers. The big cellarages 
in Cincinnati differ from the ordinary 
merchandise houses at Dayton, forty 
miles away. A warehouse at Wilming 
ton, Cal., on the water front, serves dif- 
ferently from one in down-town Los 
Angeles, less than twenty miles away, 
although both are in “‘Los Angeles.” 
Warehouses in the jobbing center of 
a city differ from those that stand three 
miles away in the manufacturing dis- 
trict; a warehouse close to the fruit 
auctions may be best for the California 
Packing Corp. but poorest for General 
Eleetric Co.; one on Diversey Boulevard 
in Chicago would serve the neighboring 
factories perfectly and yet be a poor 


place for a spot stock of Kotex; one on 
the Brooklyn waterfront might be ideal 
for couee but ridiculous for newsprint 
paper. 

Inasmuch as the character of a ware- 
house varies with its location, it follows 
that the location to be selected for a 
product will vary with the product. 

The key to selection for this purpose 
is a map of the city. 

Warehouses that are under considera- 
tion should be plotted on the map and 
then a study made of the product’s like- 
ly distribution (1) within the city, and 
(2) via truck and rail to surrounding 
towns. 

“That warehouse is sure to be a flop,” 
is a remark repeatedly made in my hear- 
ing with reference to a certain ware- 
house in one city. “They’re two miles 
from the jobbing houses. No wholesaler 
is going to send out there for stuff.” 

Quite right. 

But surrounding that warehouse are 
solid miles of factories. To each of them, 
each delivery means that they will not 
have those two miles of congested truck- 
ing to do and another two miles back. 
That warehouse’s business hangs on its 
location two miles from downtown. It 
can give profits to each storer that are 
impossible downtown, just as the down- 
town warehouses can serve jobbers as 
the first one cannot hope to do. 

A manufacturer who spots a stock in 
that city should select one of the down- 
town houses if his product moves 
through retail and jobbing channels into 
consumption, but he should select the 
other warehouse if his product goes 
mainly to factories. 

No traffic manager will, of course, 
overlook the “rails.” There is an im- 
mense advantage in having a warehouse 
on the direct rails of that carrier which 
will bring the carloads into the city. 
Each interchange involves twenty-fours 
of delay, under normal conditions; and, 
when congestion arises, switching em- 
bargoes ere among the first to be issued. 


Specialization 


T is notable in every city that phy- 

sicilans tend to locate their offices 
within a restricted zone. Attorneys do 
the same. In retailing, a city will have 
a “department store” district, a jobbing 
district. Within the jobbing district, 
makers of pumps, for example, will 
gravitate to one area, while printers’ 
supply houses or shoe manufacturers 
will flock to other streets. In all busi- 
ness, motives of economy and common 
interests drive an industry into a com- 
pact area within the city, much as non- 
English speaking foreigners crowd to- 
gether. 

With warehouses, the same tendency 
has become apparent. 

In compiling the annual directory for 
the January issue of Distribution and 
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Warehousing an attempt has sometimes 
been made to get warehousemen to 
specify those products on which they 
specialize, but the effort has never been 
successful. With few exceptions, each 
warehouse “wants everything that is 
going.” They dislike the thought of 
losing any possible account and there- 
fore hesitate to announce “coffee and 
tea” as a specialized sort of storing. 
They fear the loss of a possible account 
of cement or paint. 

Despite, however, the effort of ware- 
housemen to attract all types of com- 
modities, many houses have, by sheer 
force of their location, become identified 
with certain products. The more of 
these they handle, the more proficient 
the management becomes, to say nothing 
of the greater effectiveness of warehouse 
labor and warehouse supervision. 
Thenceforth that warehouse can handle 
more goods of the same sort at less cost, 
while affording the storer greater satis- 
faction. 

No warehouse, for example, is 
equipped to handle canned goods in large 
quantities until its management has 
faced and solved the problems of un- 
cased and un-labeled and _ un-crated 
goods. It may desire the business, even 
solicit the account, but only a warehouse 
that has specialized in such goods can 
connect up with the business. A mo- 
ment’s thought will show the need of a 
labeling equipment. 

The traffic manager of a cannery of 
importance, in midsummer of 1926, came 
to one city on a hurried trip for the 
purpose of making warehouse connec. 
tions. 

“They fell all over me,” related he 
afterwards, ‘“‘when I asked for quotations 
on 40,000 cases. But I left town with- 
out making a deal. Six big warehouses 
wanted our business, but not one of them 
could do the labeling, and none of them 
had had the experience, not to mention 
the lack of machines. Our comvany 
can’t afford to contract out its labeling 
to an outfit that never saw a glue pot.” 

A manufacturer of butchers’ supplies 
has had much difficulty in making satis- 
fectory warehouse connections through- 
out the country. His cases measure 16 
to 19 feet and weigh up to three tons. 
Few warehouses are equipped to unload; 
fewer still have elevators large enough 
to lift the goods to the proper floor. 

Manufacturers who want handling of 
broken lots through the warehouses en- 
counter no end of trouble, according to 
their reports. Yet when they find a ware- 
houseman who has handled successfully 
one or two accounts of this sort, all de- 
tails are quickly determined. Possibly 


without realizing it that warehouseman 
has become a specialist for broken-lot 
handling. He has over competing houses 
in his city an advantage that speaks 


louder than rates: a service wanted by 
the storer. 

The handling of machinery is fast 
becoming a specialized form of ware- 
housing. It is developing at two ex- 
tremes of the country—(1) in the fac- 
tory cities, where machinery is stored 
as spot stock for sale to the factories 
rather than being held in private storage 
in the more expensive jobbing-house 
lofts; and (2) in the agricultural sec- 
tions, where machinery is either farm 
implement or garage equipment, held in 
stock to supply sudden demand from the 
surrounding region. 

For the warehouse to handle machin- 
ery some special equipment is required, 
added to which is a certain skill or 
“knack” that comes from knowing ma- 
chinery. 

One traffic manager phrases it: “A 
man’s got to be machinery-minded to do 
the job right.” 

Another once remarked: ‘‘The whole 
thing is in knowing where a bump dam- 
ages the thing and where it doesn’t. A 
crew of men can’t do a bit of hurt to 
some parts, like the skids and the crat- 
ings, but to other parts a scratch ruins 
it for the market. You can stick the 
hook in or jam it with a crow-bar, if 
vou know where to punch, but if you 
plug it at the wrong place it’s hell for 
the warehouseman.” 


Warehouse Forms 


RATHER minor element in selec- 
tion of a warehouse is that of the 
forms in use. This is a matter seldom 
thought of by a prospective customer. 
The printed form is the great blunder 
stopper of business. The warehouse 
has its forms. So has the manufacturer 
who stores. Some manufacturers insist 
that the warehouse shall use the manu- 
facturer’s prescribed forms in all com- 
munication from warehouse to factory, 
and, when so demanded, it is customary 
for the warehouse to comply. 


A step further prevents needless 
errors. In making warehouse selection, 
a manufacturer might well ask for 


samples of the warehouse’s usual forms. 
A quick comparison of these with the 
manufacturer’s own forms will show 
whether they are closely similar or 
radically different. Of two warehouses, 
otherwise cn paritv, that one is most 
promising whose forms happen to be 
similar or nearest to similar. 

This situation is rather strikingly 
brought out by some of the more up-to- 
date manufacturers who are discarding 
all records with column-arrangement in 
favor of separate cards for each class 
of commodity. To be specific, a refinery 
of lubricants will no longer keep stock 
records with column after column, each 
for a different size of container or grade 
of the oil. It is too easy for a clerk to 


insert a figure in the wrong column; 
then the whole stock record is vitiated 
and worthless; and, when the error is 
discovered, it may take a day’s time to 
rectify it. They adopt, on the contrary, 
the method of a separate card, or page, 
for each size of container and each 
grade of the product. A clerk is much 
less likely to make an entry on the 
wrong card than in the wrong column. 
Now when such a manufacturer finds 
a warehouse whose own records are kept 
on separate sheets rather than a mass 
of them on one sheet with complicated 
columnar rulings, that warehouse at 
once stands ace-high. The manufac- 
turer, being already persuaded of the 
economy of a given method, quickly 
favors the warehouse that does likewise. 
This is but one illustration of a minor 
phase of selecting a warehouse. As the 
account grows in intimacy, the value of 
similar methods increases. Simplifica- 
tion of records enters this question, and 
if ever warehouses attain uniformity of 
forms in use the ratio of errors and 
mistakes will go down. Often, too, 
manufacturers find warehouse forms 
that are more simple than their own. 


The Directory 


i ton annual Directory issue of Dis- 
tribution and Warehousing, each 
January, is the most nearly complete 
and accurate compilation of warehouse 
data. This Directory has the rather 
unusual feature that all public ware- 
houses are listed, in uniform typography, 
wholly without relation to their being or 
not being advertisers in the Directory. 
Each year every known warehouse is 
asked for a correction to its previous 
listing; those who fail to reply are given 
three reminders before the Directory 
goes to press, in the almost herculean 
task of accuracy. The listing is in no 
manner connected with solicitation for 
an advertisement. It is believed that 
this Directory is one of the most nearly 
complete and the most nearly accurate 
of all trade directories. Such, at least, 
is the aim of the publishers. 

For each public warehouse is given the 
following data: 


1. Name and address. 
2. Names of officers. 


3. Age of business; incorporated or 


unincorporated? 

4. Present investment in the ware- 
house business. 

5. Bonded— 


U. S. Customs bonded? 
U. S. Internal Revenue bonded? 
U. S. Warehouse Act bonded? 
Bonded to State? 
Privately bonded? 

6. Warehouse buildings, each building 

separately— 

Location with street address. 
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Character of storage 
General merchandise 
Household Goods 
Cold Storage 
Cotton 
Tobacco 
Coffee, Sugar, etc. 

Space, net, for public storage 

Space leased in block to tenants 

Type of construction 

Equipped with sprinkler system? 

Private siding on what railroad? 

Out-of-town shipments: Indicate to 

which railroad stations you desire 

out-of-town carload and less-than- 
carload consignments sent 

8. Facilities and Service: 

Do you distribute pool-car 
ments of merchandise? 

Of household goods? 

Are you equipped for city delivery 
of merchandise? 


~] 


ship- 


dis- 


For inter-urban merchandise 
tribution? 
Are you’ equipped to. transfer 


household goods? 

If in household goods business, have 
you cold storage space for furs 
and fabrics? 

If in merchandise warehousing, do 
vou specialize in storage of any 
particular commodity? 

9. Transportation service: 

Do you operate gasoline trucks? 

How many? 

Electric trucks? 

How many? 

Horse-drawn vehicles? 

How many? 


10. Of what national, sectional, State 
or local Warehouse Associations 


are you a member? 


The Directory has developed also a 
system of Starred listings, the Star in- 
dicating that the warehouseman’s list- 
ing has been corrected since the preced- 
ing issue and that it has, in addition, 
been sworn to before a notary public. 
The formal affirmation of listing data is 
merely a device to insure accuracy; it 
entails no cost and is in no wise related 
to size of space, advertisement, or any- 
thing other than completeness. 

This Directory carries paid advertise- 
ments of the principal warehouses, each 
standing under the name of its city in 
alphabetical arrangement. Most of 
these advertisements have come to be 
illustrated with a view of the warehouse 
structure, thus presenting to the eye 
a conception of the physical structure. 


Rates 


66 __ will it cost?” is a natural 
and necessary question. 


For making the quotation, the ware- 
houseman must know many factors of 
size and shape, nature of package, 
weight and value. He must also know 
as to fragility, mussiness or dangerous- 
ness of the product, susceptibility to emit 


odors or suffer by absorption of odors, 
liability to vermin or likelihood of in- 
troducing vermin into the house, etc. He 
desires to know rate of turnover of stock 
in warehouse, approximate assortment, 
ete. 

Possibly the 
veys the information desired 
warehouse: 


following skeleton con- 
by the 


1. Description of commodity. 

2. How packed (case, carton, barrel, 
skids, crate, etc.)? 

3. What is the assortment; 
how many different sizes, 
grades, etc.? 

4. What is the size of each package: 
height, length, width? 
5. What is the shipping 

each? 

6. What is the approximate value per 
package? 

7. Will shipments enter the warehouse 
in carload or less-than-carload lots? 

8. How many packages will go out on 
average delivery? 

9. Will packages be delivered in con- 
tainers as received by warehouse, 
or will it be necessary to re-pack 
or re-assemble? 

The rates as quoted fall into natural 

groupings of this form: 

1. Handling (receiving) into store. 


that is, 
styles, 


weight of 


2. Pool-car handling. 
3. Storing— 
Bulk. 


Broken lots. 
Assorted lots. 
Leased space. 
(If bonded storage be required, 
these charges wil! be further de- 
tailed to correspond). 
4. Handling (delivering) out of store. 
5. Extra charge for each negotiable 
receipt issued. 
6. Charge for C.0O.D. deliveries. 
7. Charge for invoicing where sales 
are made from warehouse. 
. Extra charges for re-packaging, 
ete. 
9. Rate of insurance per $100. 
10. How often are charges billed? At 
what day of the month? When 
due for payment? 


92 


The Trvy-Out 


Ts XPERIENCE is the best teacher.”’ 

4 There is nothing immoral or un- 
ethical to be laid against the manufac- 
turer who uses a “try-out” method in 
selection of his warehouses. Especially 
if a personal examination is impossible 
is there justification for this manner of 
determining which warehouse will best 
serve. 

With warehousing, as with retailing 
and jobbing, the personal equation fac- 
tors large. A six months’ connection 
with a warehouse sometimes Frings to 
the storer unexpected light: either for 
or against a more lasting agreement. 
One fine thing about public warehousing 


is its extreme flexibility, which permits 
the storer to begin or quit, increase 
space or diminish ‘it, almost at will. This 
condition allows a manufacturer to con- 
sign his goods to a warehouse for a 
month or six months or indefinitely with- 
out a formal agreement; in fact, the 
ordinary warehouse “contract”  ter- 
minates automatically with the with- 
drawal of the goods and it is not at all 
unusual for the “contract” to be little 
more than a quotation of rates by the 
warehouse and the consignment of goods 
by the manufacturer. 

The public warehouse sells a service. 
In a general way, the storer is a pur- 
chaser. He is free to re-order or go 
elsewhere, much as though he were buy- 
ing a commodity; but with warehousing, 
as with any service, the personal relation 
becomes with time exceedingly intimate, 
and a satisfied patron of a warehouse 
continues without thought of breaking 
the connection. 

This fact does not, in the least, alter 
the condition that the “try-out’” method 
is available to any manufacturer who 
wishes to use that manner of selecting 
his warehouse. The test will reveal! 
weaknesses that may have not been ap- 
parent in the initial investigation, such 
as lack of promptness either in ship- 
ments or in reporting transactions, ex- 
cessive blunders, a tendency to be more 
skilled with alibis than with service. 
Thus will be eliminated the undesirable 
warehouse connection. 

By the same test, however, the storer 
will learn from the “good” warehouse- 
man the value of local intimate informa- 
tion, the flexibility of all public ware- 
housing, the worth of integrity in caring 
for property far from the factory, and 
the marketing economy of public storing. 


Chattanooga Firm Builds 


A program of building expansion for 
the Chattanooga Transfer & Storage 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., is announced 
by R. T. Milliken, manager. 

A three-story steel and concrete ware- 
house, 100 by 150 feet, is being erected, 
for storage of household goods exclu- 
sively. 

Adjoining will be a two-story garage, 
100 by 100 feet, for housing the Yellow 
Cab Co., which is owned by Fred A. 
Bryan, president of the warehouse firm. 

The warehouse company’s merchan- 
dise unit at 13th and Broad Streets, is 
being remodelled. It will be three stcries 
high, 150 by 90 feet. sprinklered, and 
will have a Southern Railway siding. 





Feuling Convalescing 


John P. Feuling. president of the 
Central Warehouse Co. and a past pres- 
ident of the Minnesota Warehousemen’s 
Association, is recovering from a major 
operation on Sept. 24. 
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National Census of Distribution 


Is Planned tor 1930 


Secretary Hoover Is Expected to Ask Congress for Authoriza- 


tion—United States Chamber of Commerce Supports Plan— 


Warehousing Is Not at Present Included in This Proposed 
Gathering of Statistics 


SR. 


Distribution and Warehousing’s 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building 


NATIONAL census of distribution, long sought by 
students of economics, is now being demanded by 
business and will soon be authorized by the Gov- 

ernment—but unless the public warehouse industry is 
insistent the census will not show what part warehouses 
play in the distribution of goods in the United States. 
Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover stated re- 
cently that he would like to see an exhaustive census 
of domestic distribution of commodities taken in 1930, 
and it is probable that he will soon ask Congress for 
authority for such a census. Officers of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce are strongly behind the 
plan and declare that business men generally are be- 


By H. D. Ratpu 


coming more and more aware of the need of this census. 

The census will deal with the volume of wholesale 
and retail trade in the United States and in individual 
States and cities; the volume of trade in a sizable list 
of important commodities; the number of wholesale and 
retail outlets for these commodities; the percentage of 
business done by stores of different types, such as chain, 
mail order, department, etc.; inventories carried; num- 
ber of employees; wages paid; sales per salesman, and 
similar data about the way goods reach consumers. 

Questions about the physical distribution of goods in 
which warehousemen are concerned are not included 
in the proposed census as visualized by most of its pro- 
ponents, but it is admitted that certain key questions 
about warehousing could be included if the industry 
made it seem sufficiently important. 





._— idea of a census of distribution 
was formulated at a meeting of the 
National Distribution Conference called 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States two years ago. Sub- 
sequently a special committee on the 
collection of business figures was or- 
ganized to cooperate with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and other Govern- 
ment agencies. As a result of this joint 
effort Secretary Hoover arranged to 
have the Census Bureau make an ex- 
perimental census of distribution in 
eleven typical wholesale and retail cen- 
ters in different parts of the country— 
Baltimore, Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, 
Fargo, Kansas City, Providence, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, Ill., and 
Syracuse. 

This experimental census was taken 
for two reasons: to see what sort of 
figures could be obtained from dealers 
by census enumerators, and to see what 
value these figures would be to business. 

The nature of this census was dis- 
cussed in Distribution and Warehousing 
in June and again in August. Final tabu- 
lation of the Baltimore figures has been 
made, the statistics for Syracuse and 


Denver are now in the press, Fargo and 
Springfield will be completed early in 
November, and the others will be re- 
leased before Dec. 1, as the field work is 
completed in all the cities. A compila- 
tion of the figures is being made by the 
national Chamber of Commerce and this 
will probably be ready in January. 


Would Eliminate Waste 


The census has gone far enough al- 
ready for its value to be perceived, and 
many business men have made good use 
of the Baltimore figures. Experts of the 
Chamber of Commerce and of the De- 
partment of Commerce are agreed that 
it is possible for ordinary census meth- 
ods to secure distribution statistics 
which will be of the greatest value to 
business in eliminating overproduction 
and waste in distribution. The fall 
meeting of the national councillors of 
the Chamber of Commerce was to be 
given over almost entirely to a discus- 
sion of the distribution census. The 
committee on the collection of business 
figures is to meet in November with 
Secretary Hoover and it is then that 
a preliminary plan for the national dis- 


tribution census will be laid if it is there 
considered to be practical and worth 
while. 

Some time during the Congress which 
convenes this December there will be a 
bill introduced authorizing the Bureau 
of Census to make its regular decennial 
census of population in 1930. It is ex- 
pected that Secretary Hoover will ask 
Congress to include authorization for the 
census of distribution. Chamber of 
Commerce leaders predict that business 
interests of the country will demand that 
the census be taken. The cost is esti- 
mated at about $1,000,000. The national 
census of manufactures, at first taken 
every ten years, has become so important 
that it is now taken biennially, and 
through cooperation with business men 
its cost has been cut to about $200,000. 
Manufacturers are used to the census 
and are not afraid to disclose the figures _ 
about their businesses, and they keep 
their records in such form that a large 
part of the census can be taken through 
questionnaires filled out and mailed by 
the manufacturers. Where enumerators 
must call on manufacturers many local 
Chambers of Commerce furnish “dollar 
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a year men” who are sworn in as census 
takers, and the cost is thus greatly re- 
duced. 

Similar methods might be used with 
the distribution census if repeated a few 
times, but merchants generally do not 
keep as accurate records of their busi- 
ness, and skilled enumerators are re- 
quired to secure the information. 

The questions which the  nationa! 
census of distribution will embrace will 
be practically those used in the census 
of the eleven cities. In Baltimore, the 
first city canvassed, an attempt was 
made to secure data on warehouses and 


all other organizations of a_ service 
nature as distinguished from selling 
establishments. It was found so difficult 


to secure adequate figures on the busi- 
ness of these concerns that the entire 
group was dropped from the census of 
the other cities. 

Therefore the tentative plans for the 
national census of distribution do not 
include statistics of the public ware- 
house industry. It is admitted by all 
interested in distribution that such sta- 
tistics would be valuable. Officials of 
the domestic commerce division of the 
Department of Commerce are of the 
opinion that data on warehouses could 
best be secured by a questionnaire study 
taken by the industry itself perhaps with 
the aid of the census bureau, rather 
than as a part of a national distribution 
census. Such facts as the total space 
in the various types of warehouses, the 
amount of pool car distribution, and the 
radius of motor truck deliveries, are 
considered valuable to many industries 
as well as to warehousemen themselves. 


The Warehousemen’s Service 


Chamber of Commerce distribution 
experts believe that if the public ware- 
house industry as a unit requested that 
the distribution census include figures 
on warehouse services, the census bureau 
would arrange to include these questions 
in its schedule. 

These questions would have to ke few 
and concise so that enumerators could 
obtain the information easily and so that 
warehousemen could supply them with- 
out a complete audit; they would have 
to be selected to give the most desired 
information and so framed that the 
same questions would be applicable tc 
the industry a score of years from now. 

The results from such questions should 


answer the problem: How can the 
warehouse industry be of more service 
in the distribution of goods in _ the 
United States? 


The national census of distribution is 
inevitable; if it is not started in 1930 
it will be soon after that. Business 
students in Washington are sure of this. 
We are almost totally lacking in infor- 
matien about distribution, they point out. 
We lose all trace of goods after they 
are produced, except for that small per- 
centage which goes into export trade. 
Prosperity and intelligent business man- 
agement need facts, not hunches. Com- 
mercial organizations have made many 
estimates of the distribution and con- 
sumption of various commodities. but 
these estimates vary so greatly as to be 


DISTRIBUTION CENSUS 


unreliable. The Department of Com- 
merce is receiving an increasing number 
of inquiries as to the total volume of 
sales in the country, in certain popula- 
tion centers, or in various commodities. 
This information is entirely lacking and 
its need is being felt by business. 


The Springfield Inquiry 


This national census of distribution is 
one of the big problems of the commit- 
tee on the collection of business figures. 
The committee is also urging various 
industries and trade associations to col- 
lect and publish more statistics regard- 
ing their business operations. It is try- 
ing to get the Federal Reserve Board 
to make its monthly statements of busi- 
ness conditions more representative and 
complete. It is trying to make the Cen- 
sus Bureau’s Survey of Current Busi- 
ness a more nearly complete picture. 

Some time, it is the committee’s belief, 
there will be a national business census, 
probably taken every two years and 
fully supported by those giving the in- 
formation, which will reveal all basic 
facts on manufacturing. distribution, 
agriculture, finance and similar aspects 
of American economic activity. 

Meanwhile an analysis of the statis- 
tics developed in the Springfield, IIl., 
census was made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on Oct. 8. It shows 
that 1173 establishments were reported, 
and that the largest annual sales for 
1926 were made by 263 wholesale and 
retail grocery and delicatessen establish- 
ments. Of these, 14 were engaged prin- 
cipally in wholesale business, and their 
annual sales amounted to $8.796,700; 
while the annual sales of the 249 retail 
establishments amounted to $7,682,400. 
The summary continues: 

“Including the salaried emplovees. 
proprietors and firm members, there 
were 984 persons at work in these stores, 
and their annual salaries amounted to 
$850,200. Necessarily, the retail estab- 
lishments purchase from the wholesale 
concerns, and a combination of the sales 
of the two classes results in some dupli- 
cations; however. the wholesale stores 
do not limit their sales to the retail 
establishments located within the corpo- 
rate limits of Springfield. 


Confectionery—Soft Drinks 


“Tt must also be remembered that cer- 
tain grounvings of establishments include 
commodities which are sold in grocery 
and delicatessen establishments. Among 
these are confectionery, ice cream and 
soft drinks. which are not only sold by 
70 establishments for which separate 
statistics are shown, but also are sold 
by drug stores and possibly stores en- 
gaged primarily in the purchase and 
sale of other commodities. In order to 
rroup the establishments. the Bureau of 
the Census has found it necessary to 
assign the statistics to certain classes. 
according to the principal commodity 
handled. 

“Tt is possible to show separate data 
for 35 classes of establishments engaged 
in retail business, all other establish- 
ments being included in the ‘Misce!- 
laneous’ group. A miscellaneous group 
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is necessary to avoid disclosing the data 
reported for individual establishments. 

“Next to grocery and delicatessen es- 
tablishments, the largest sales are shown 
for 77 establishments engaged in the 
sale of automobiles and _ accessories. 
Eight of these are classed as wholesale, 
and 69 as retail. The total sales of 
these 77 establishments in 1926 
amounted to $7,299,600; and they gave 
employment during the year to 409 
persons, the amount paid in salaries and 
wages being $766,400. 

“The statistical table gives separate 
statistics for as many groups of estab- 
lishments as can be shown without dis- 
closing the figures for an individual 
establishment. These data will be found 
of great interest, as they show very 
clearly the extent of the different classes 
of mercantile transactions carried on in 
the city, the number of persons to whom 
they give employment, and other in- 
formation that is necessary to a definite 
understanding of the distribution of 

(Concluded on paae ds) 


Package Car Warehouse 
The Texas Package Car Co., Ine., 
which for a number of years has oper- 
ated package cars from New York and 
northern points to the principal cities of 
Texas, has leased a two-story fireproof 
2301 Commerce Street, 
The building was recently 
was specially designed 


warehouse at 
San Antonio. 
completed and 
for warehousing facilities. 

Under the new arrangement the 
leasor will operate under the firm name 
of the Texas Package Car Storage & 
Transfer Co., and in addition to the dis- 
tribution and warehousing trade it will 


conduct a general transfer and ware- 
house business. 
The new warehouse contains 52.000 


square feet of storage space and has a 
three-car trackage along the front and 
a five-car trackage along one side. The 
construction is completely fireproof, even 
to the door and window frames, which 
are of metal. 

The business will be under the super- 
vision of John H. Lewis, general man- 
ager of the firm, and G. L. Thacker, who, 
is vice-president. 

In addition to the San Antonio office, 


the firm has representatives in New 
York. Galveston, San Antonio and 
Dallas. 


Scokey Company Builds 


A sprinklered firenvroof warehouse to 
contain approximately 100,000 square 
feet of floor space and to revresent an 
investment of between $250,000 and 
$300,000 is being planned for construc- 
tion on North Medina Street, San An- 
tonio, bv the Scobev Fireproof Storage 
Co. of that city. The building will be 
for storage of household goods, with cold 
storage space for furs and rugs. The 
new depository will give the Scobey firm 
about 225.000 square feet of floor space. 

F. E. Scobey, president, said at the 
time of making the announcement that 
he planned to visit warehouses in Chi- 
cago and New York in search of ideas. 
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New Hand Trucks Cut Labor Costs 


in Paeitie Coast Warehouses 


Three Models, Inventions of A. J. Morrow 
Speed Loading and Minimize Damage Claims 


By H. H. DUNN 


DOPTION by several Pacific Coast warehouses ani 
A freight handlers of a new design in hand trucks, 
supplied in specialized models, has resulted in 
worthwhile reductions in time and cost of labor. Dam- 
age to valuable packages, and particularly to heavy rolls 
of newsprint paper, has been materially lowered, accord- 
ing to statements by these operators, while rapidity of 
handling, especially between ships and warehouses, has 
been facilitated. 

Both public and private warehouses on the Pacific 
Coast are using the trucks, as are steamship operators, 
stevedoring companies and manufacturers. The Seattle 
Port Commission reports that the specially designed 
trucks have reduced handling costs across wharves by 
25 per cent, and the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company states that its Seattle branch has saved 


f Bom general utility truck for use in 
- handling all forms of freight differs 


nose, so that the latter cannot damage 
the sacks. This square nose is dropped 


50 per cent on time in handling electric ranges and other 
heavy packages. 

The trucks are the invention of A. J. Morrow of Se- 
attle, and have been on the market only a short time, hav- 
ing been placed so far largely on trial in plants where 
continuous heavy handling or very small package mov- 
ing are encountered. It is claimed for the trucks that 
they eliminate lifting of packages, remove weight from 
arms of operator, free the freight handler from damage 
claims, and enable one man to handle up to 2!.-ton loads 
with ease. 

No attempt has been made to introduce these simple 
but novel trucks in the East, except in one instance, in 
which the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
has introduced them in its branch located at East Pitts- 
burgh. 


two links in the V-slot on the upper 
cross-bar of the truck. The four steel 


radically from the present type of hand 
truck. The principle of the rocking 
chair is used in two rounded rockers at 
the lower end of the wooden arms of 
the truck, to enable the operator to start 
breaking down the truck with greater 
ease, and to give him more leverage. 
Two small wheels, in front of the main 
wheels, take up the burden when the 
lower end of the truck is placed on 
the fioor. In place of the long nose 
blade, which had to be forced under a 
package, there is a short blade, with 
four upright steel spurs, which contact 
with and hold the side of the package, 
without going under it. 

A chain, the links of which work 
through a slot, and which ends in an 
S-hook, hangs from the upper steel 
cross-bar between the truck handles. 
The use of this hook, placed on the 
opposite side of the package from the 
truckman, enables him to break down 
the package without the assistance of 
loaders. A dog on the axle, operated 
by the foot, permits the trucker to shove 
the package into any position he may 
wish in order to pick it up. It is thus 
unnecessary for the trucker to touch 
with his hands the package or packages 
which he is loading, moving and unload- 
ing, nor does he require help of any 
kind from other workers. 

For the handling of flour, sugar or 
other sacked commodities, an ordinary 
square nose, which is folded back be- 
tween the handles at their base, is 
dropped forward, covering the spur 


forward by one movement of the truck- 
man’s foot, releasing a metal dog. By 
eliminating loaders and unloaders, one 
man with this truck is doing the work 
formerly done by three men in those 
warehouses which have adopted it. 

In loading the truck, the handles are 
thrown perpendicularly against the 
package. The S-hook at the end of the 
chain is caught over the upper and far 
side of the package, and the chain 
drawn across and fastened between any 





spurs are pressed against the base of 
the package, and not forced under it. 
Thus, with the hook in place, the spyrs 
holding the package at the bottom, and, 
the rocker device at the lower ends of 
the handles providing a fulcrum, the 
trucker has such leverage that he can 
break down a load of more than 1500 
pounds without strain and without help. 

Having taken his load to its place of 
rest, he lets it down easily, and exactly 
in the position in which he wishes it to 








New Morrow utility hand truck. Short blade, with four upright steel spurs or fingers, 

eliminates necessity of getting nose of truck under package. Chain and hook enable 

operator to break truck over without help of loaders. Truck handles, as shown in 

view at left, are thrown in perpendicular position against side of package. The catch 

hook is in far side of package. The truck then becomes a lever and, when tipped 
down on rockers, is loaded without damage to package. 
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Same utility truck, as shown on previous page, is here shown loading small cases in 

warehouse. Truck, with spurs instead of loading nose, is shoved against first package, 

the spur dropped, and first package moved against second. Similarly, first and second 

are moved against third, and so on. These four packages, weighing each 130 pounds. 

were picked up with ease by one man operating one truck. When packages are 

shoved together, hook and chain are thrown over and all are picked up by one man 
as though one package, as shown at right. 


remain. In case, due to the shape of 
the package, he cannot place it close 
enough against the wall, side of car, 
or another package, he simply sets it 
down, releases the chain, places his foot 
on a dog on the axle, which drops a 
pointed brace against the floor. Then, 
by pulling back on the handles, he 
forces the spur-nosed blade to shove the 
package, from the bottom, into what- 
ever position he wishes, without butting 
the package with the nose of the truck, 
without damaging the contents, and 
without touching the package with his 
hands. 

When the package has been so un- 
loaded and placed, the nose of the truck 
is free, instead of being held under 
whatever weight the package may pos- 
sess. The trucker is at liberty to go 
immediately for another load, without 
waiting to jerk the nose from beneath 
the package. 

The same method of operation is ap- 
pliea when it is desired to move several 
small packages. With the use of the 
dog on the axle, the operator shoves as 
many packages together as he can carry 
at one load, passes the hook-chain over 
the top, and handles the collection as 
one package. To set down these pack- 
ages in one pile, the same method is 
used as in handling one package, the 
chain holding all of them firmly together 
until they are free on the floor. The 
Merchants Express & Draying Co., Oak- 
land, has these utility trucks in opera- 
tion, and considers them large savers 
to time, labor, and, consequently, costs. 


4-Wheeled Caster Truck 


Demet ger especiaily for the move- 
ment of heavy freight and large 
packages, a four-wheeled caster truck 
also is in extensive use on the coast. 
Likewise it is the invention of A. J. 
Morrow, and construction is such that, 
with it, one man has loaded, moved and 
unloaded two and one-half tons at a 
time, without help. Crated automobiles, 
weighing two tons, are handled with 
ease, and oddly shaped, heavy packages 
ean be loaded, moved and unloaded by 
the truckman alone. 


Method of construction and operation 
of this truck is apparent from the ac- 
companying photographs, which show it 
in use moving a 1290-pound generator 
in the warehouse of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company at 
Seattle. Two caster wheels, pivoted, are 
provided in the rear, so that the greater 
part of the weight of a heavy package 
is taken off the arms of the trucker. 
The truck is provided with roller bear- 
ings throughout and moves with sur- 
prising ease. In some of the warehouses 
it has been used as a trailer on an elec- 
tric jitney by the simple means of hook- 
ing a trailer-chain from the jitney to 
the upper cross-bar between the handles. 

As in the smaller general truck, this 
caster truck is placed perpendicularly 
against the package to be moved, with 
the spurs on the nose against the bot- 
tom of the package and not under it. 
Then the hook-chain is passed across the 
top of the package, and the trucker 
breaks it down just as with the smaller 
two-wheeled truck. Turning in a small 
space or rounding corners without tip- 
ping over and without putting extra 
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weight or strain on the arms of the 
operator are made possible by the 
pivoted four-wheel arrangement. 

To eliminate loaders and unloaders 
and to enable one man to handle piled 
goods, both as to loading and unloading, 
the same inventor has provided an ad- 
justable steel frame for the four-wheeled 
truck, by which two or more large pack- 
ages can be broken out of a pile, taken 
away and delivered either in another 
pile or to mechanical piler, as desired, 
all by one man. This removes the neces- 
sity for help in breaking down and for 
top-decking in warehouse, car or ship. 
The adjuster can be attached or taken 
from the truck in two minutes. 

In the warehouses of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
this caster truck and adjustable frame 
enable one man to do the work formerly 
done by three men in car or ship and 
two men in warehouse, thus eliminating 
four men—two unloaders in car or ship, 
and two pilers at the other end. The 
adjuster-frame is tipped against the two 
or three crates or packages to be moved, 
with the steel spurs holding against the 
bottom. The chain is then hooked on, 
and the trucker breaks down his truck 
with a comparatively slight pull owing 
to the great leverage through the five- 
foot arms of the truck. On the floor, 
the packages are lifted high enough on 
the adjuster to enable the operator to 
move and guide his truck without diffi- 
culty. 

Working with one of the caster trucks 
previously described, four stevedores of 
the Seattle Port Commission placed a 
4000-pound gas engine on this truck, 
carried it to point of rest on one of the 
docks, and unloaded it in 5% minutes. 
This operation, without the truck, but 
with seven men, ordinarily requires 35 
minutes. Another engine of the same 
weight was similarly loaded on a caster 
truck, carried 135 feet to a sling at ship- 
side and set at rest in 3% minutes. 
Crated automobiles, measuring 4 by 6 by 
14 feet each and weighing 3900 pounds, 
are moved regularly by this Port Com- 
mission with caster trucks. Four men 
load such a crated automobile on the 











Morrow 4-wheeled caster truck especially designed for handling heavy freight and 
large packages—some up to 2!/2 tons, with one man loading and wheeling the truck, 
which is thrown perpendicularly against crate containing 1,200 pound transformer. 
Hook has been thrown over package, at right, and truck and load are ready to be 


broken dowr 


by the operator. 
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truck, transfer it 150 to 400 feet to 
shipside, and unload it in 3 to 6 minutes. 


Loading Newsprint 


N this truck development also has 

been devised a special machine for 
the handling of newsprint paper rolls, 
weighing from 1100 to about 1200 
pounds, and always in great danger of 
damage at the ends. Inasmuch as hooks 
cannot be used on newsprint, it always 
has teen one of the bugbears of the 
warehouseman and the freight handler, 
but the same basic principles used in 
the Morrow small utility truck seem tv 
have been applied with success to this 
problem. 

The toes at the base of the nose plate 
on this special paper truck are hinged, 
and not spurred, but smooth. They may 
be extended to suit size of roll and char- 
acter of floor on which it is being han- 
dled. The nose plate is concave, so as 
further to accommodate itself to the roll, 
and is equipped with small loading 
wheels, facilitating entrance of the toes 
beneath the roll, and helving at the 
start to carry the load. 

Side arms of the truck sare beveled, so 
that the paper lays on a smooth and 
even surface fitted to its shape. The 
main wheels are large, being 16 inches 
in diameter, with roller bearings. The 
rocker action—a feature of these new 
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Another operation of the Morrow caster truck. 


Adjustable frame enables one man 


to handle two to four packages from pile in car or warehouse and repile them or 


load them on piling machine by his own efforts. 


In these views a crate containing 


electric ranges is being loaded by one man, unaided, in warehouse of Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., Seattle. 


freight handling devices—at the nose of 
the truck not only gives greater lever- 
age in breaking down a load but pro- 
vides safety for the operator by en- 
abling him to let his load over easily; 
acts as a brake when the truck is loaded 
and not in motion; and also prevents 
the operator from damaging the paper 
by letting it tip forward should he at 
any time lose control of the truck. 
Any length of roll may be handled 
the main carrying axle being adjustable 











Morrow truck especially designed for handling rolls of newsprint paper weighing up 


to 1,150 pounds. 


plate fits roll. Small 


Hinges or toes at base of machine may be extended. 


loading wheels give leverage, 


Concave nose 
as does also the truck’s main 


feature—the rocker base, the rocker action serving also as a brake S-hook at end 
of chain, in center view, holds rope at top of paper, and rounded toes at bottom of 


truck prevent damage. At right, roll 


broken down on truck and 


resting alone 


without anyone holding it. 














Showing all three Morrow types. 





At extreme left is the caster model 





loaded with 


1,200 pound crate broken down by one man and ready to be hauled; four wheels 


enable short turns in small space without danger of overturning. 


This view shows 


also a small general utility model, its long nose folded up between the side arms 


and held in place by a small 


drop catch. 


At right, handling paper from shipside 


into warehouse at Seattle. 


so that a balance can be established on 
either 36, 54, 72 or 80-inch roll. Other 
similar round objects, such as barrels or 
kegs, may be handled similarly with this 
truck, one man doing loading, moving 
and unloading, as with the paper. 

The method of loading paper, as prac- 
tised with this truck by the Zellerbach 
Paper Co., San Francisco; the Indepen- 
dent Paper Stock Co., Seattle, and the 
Washington Pulp & Paper Corp., Port 
Angeles, Wash., is of interest, and is 
well illustrated by several of the accom- 
panying photographs. The truck is 
thrown up against the roll, with the 
ends of the smooth toes against the base 
of the roll, and the chain-hook hung 
into the cord around the upper end of 
the roll. The truck is then standing 
on its sliding hinged toes, and they are 
not wnder the paper. 

The operator takes hold of the legs 
of the truck, as if to break down the 
load, and pulls it toward him from the 
top. This raises the back of the roll, 
until the bottom rests on a small seg- 
ment of its perimeter at the front, 
leaving a free space beneath the edge 
of the roll and each of the toes. As the 
trucker pulls the roll over, the small 
loading wheels beneath the nose-plate 
come in contact with the floor, and shoot 
the hinged toes into these spaces under- 
neath the roll. The operator then brings 
the truck down easily on the rocker ac- 
tion, without damage to the paper or 
danger to himself, and the roll is loaded, 
all by one man. As the handles come 
down, with the weight on the rockers, 
the main carrying-wheels hit the floor, 
releasing the rockers by lifting them, 
putting the whole weight on the main 
carrying-axle, and establishing a bal- 
ance. 

Arrived at its point of rest, the proc- 
ess is reversed, and the roll unloaded, 
the hinged toes being freed by simply 
tipping the roll backward with the body 
of the truck until the wheels withdraw 
the toes. Damage to the paper is vir- 
tually impossible, and one man does the 
work of three, according to the Seattle 
Port Commission, which reported a 25 
per cent reduction in paper-handling 
costs the first day these trucks were 
used. 
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H. A. Haring’s 


New Business 


for Warehouses 


VERY time a warehouse solicitor walks over a tem- 
porary plank sidewalk, where a new building is 
going up, he is treading where new business exists. 

He may not know the opportunity, intent as probably he 
is on how to wrestle some account away from a com- 
petitor warehouse, but the temporary plank walk should 
direct his footsteps into, rather than around, the new 
structure. 

When a contractor is invited to submit bids for a build- 
ing, he does two things. The first is to get from the archi- 
tect the specifications and blue prints, which contain every 
item needed for figuring the bid except just one. That 
one constitutes the second thing done by the contractor: 
he goes out to scout the neighborhood for a place to “store 
all the stuff.” It is necessary to find a spot close to the 
new “job” for handling all the equipment and material 
that will go into the construction. If a vacant lot lies 
alongside, the contractor is happy. Willingly he pays 
rather fancy prices for a year’s use of the space. If 
vacant property be not adjacent, he will scour the neigh- 
borhood for something that will serve—the nearer, the 
better; the bigger, the better. If none exists, or if the 
new building is in a congested downtown location, a “deal” 
is made with the city for use of a few feet of street space, 
and then the new structure is hurried up to the first floor 
so as to provide on that floor the needed storage room. 

Materials for a building fall into two groupings. 
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XXIV 


Watch the “Building Permits” 
in Your City 


The first includes those bulky items that cannot afford a 
rehandling, whose value does not deteriorate with exposure 
and which are used so rapidly that delivery each day cares 
tor the day’s demands. Of this class are: brick and stone, 
steel for reinforcing, boilers, sewer pipe and drain pipes, 
lumber, shoring and “forms,” structural steel; cement 
mixers, hoists, scaffolding; sand and gravel. Cement, too, 
is of this class, although it requires protection. 

All this material is, ordinarily, stored “on the job.” It 
is delivered from freight cars directly to the spot where 
used. The cost of additional handling is so great that 
railroad cars are used for storage, even when held beyond 
the “‘free time” for unloading. In fact, few consignees 
are more clever than contractors in knowing all the kinks 
of car-service rules, in watching 7 a. m. to the split-part 
of a second, in shouting about “weather interference’”’ with 
unloading and in signing up “average unloading agree- 
ments.” Building contractors face such heavy penalties 
for car service that they have become adept at getting all 
the law allows before the “two-dollars-per-day” begins to 
run against them, not to mention the days when “two” 
grows into “five.” Nevertheless, car-service charges 
amount to less than double handling. “Railroad storage”’ 
is best, regardless of cost. 

So much for the first grouping of materials for a new 
building. 





Enter: The Warehouse 


facturer is obliged to deliver at the 





quoted price, and at the proper time; 
if manufacturing costs rise, the factory 





\ | ITH the second grouping, the oppo- 
site condition prevails. 

The second class of building materials 
covers an endless range of items. Among 
them may be mentioned: radiators and 
other heating equipment, plumbing and 
steam fittings, hardware, window sash 
and doors either of wood or of metal, 
tile, linoleum and composition floor cov- 
erings, paints, wire conduits, electric 
fixtures and wire, wall cabinets, mirrors, 
mail chutes, elevators. 

A recent building in the Grand Cen- 
tral zone in New York used 18 carloads 
of electric wire; an apartment on Park 
Avenue consumed 41 carloads of compo- 
sition flooring; a university building re- 
quired 52 carloads of special furniture, 
all of which came from a Michigan 
plant; a Cleveland office building used 
11 carloads of elevators; a hospital in 
up-State New York required more than 
80 carloads for radiators and boilers. 

For every one of these items the same 
problem arises. Before the contract is 
let, the maker names his price. Later, 
he gets the order for shipment so as to 
arrive at a specified date. Each manu- 


Next Month: 


5 ys accompanying article by 
I Mr. Haring is addressed par- 
ticularly to the merchandise stor- 
age executive. 

There is business which the 
household goods warehouseman 
also can develop in connection 
with new  buildings—and this 
phase will be treated by Mr. Har- 
ing in a text to appear in the De- 
cember issue of Distribution and 
Warehousing. He will try “to vis- 
ualize what every new building of- 
fers to some furniture warehouse- 
man who is willing to shoe-leather 
it a year ahead of the day when a 
building is ready for occupancy.” 
He will point out how the furniture 
warehouseman “can walk into a 
corporation’s office, sell the idea, 
and come out with the order if he 
can put it across.” 








loses; if delivery is late, a “per diem” 
penalty is assessed. The factory, there- 
fore, would prefer to go right ahead 
with the manufacturing while prices and 
conditions are stable and while a profit 
is assured at the quoted price. Yet, the 
contractor is not willing to accept the 
goods ahead of schedule. He wants them 
at a precise time. If they arrive too 
soon, shipment will be refused or “held 
on track at shipper’s risk and cost.” If, 
on the contrary, arrival is late, the fac- 
tory is helpless to escape the penalty of 
a certain sum for each day’s delay, and, 
under such circumstances, it is the “con- 
tracting game” to “stick the maker” by 
finding many excuses to prolong the “de- 
lay.” 

Before the bills for a new building 
are finally paid there is a multitude of 
“adjustments” with those who have sup- 
plied materials. Those adjustments take 
many forms, but none is more difficult of 
handling than that of delivery precisely 
per contract. 

Large contractors now have traffic 
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managers whose sole duty is to work up 
schedules for shipment of all the items 
that enter the structure. With hun- 
dreds of carloads to be delivered on a 
single forty-foot street fontage, each at 
precisely the time it will be wanted and 
can be hoisted into place, the traffic prob- 
lem is not simple. A jam “on the job” is 
costly and must at all events be avoided. 
A jam on the freight sidings is also 
costly, and the effort of every general 
contractor is “‘to make the other fellow 
pay” for car service or extra switching 
or “unloading at unusual team tracks.” 

“Until I got big enough to hire a traf- 
fic man,” remarked one _ contractor 
whose name is nationally known, “I was 
frightened to death over every contract. 
In the rush of pushing the job, I’d often 
forget to look ahead. One week I’d have 
a hundred dollars, or maybe two hun- 
dred, piling against me every day for 
demurrage; maybe the very next week 
it'd be the other way, with the whole 
job hung up for want of one shipment.” 

In practice, the contractor’s traffi< 
manager plays chess all the time a job 
is “in the shop.” If a week’s delay oc- 
curs in the foundation work, every ship- 
ment is slowed up by one week. The op- 
posite, too, occurs. 

On the Eighth Avenue subway con- 
tracts, in New York, this very year, one 
contractor is more than a year aliead of 
schedule. For the three sections of that 
subway involved, shipping dates have 
been repeatedly advanced until today 
they are 14 months ahead of the original 
specifications. This statement may 
sound simple, but for the contractor it 
has been no child’s play to obtain de- 
livery of the thousands of items that go 
into the final stages of a subway—sta- 
tion and platform fittings, material with 
minute specifications for replacing un- 
derground service pipes and wires, for 
the repaving of the streets, etc. The 
difficulty is not only that of obtaining 
the things but there is the further com- 
plication that the engineers’ specifica- 
tions were “open” with the expectation 
that another full year’s time would be 
available to work them up. 

What occurs with a subway happens 
also with a four-story building. It is an 
eternal contest between getting materia! 
on the job too soon or too late; either 
piles up the cost and both are unwel- 
come to the contractor, who of all men 
“wants what he wants when he wants 
Sad 

Odd to say, contractors have been 
slow to learn of the opportunity that lies 
in the public warehouse. The ware- 
houseman can check the condition for 
his own city by a very little inquiring— 
possibly by merely thinking over his 
own house. Any contractor who has 
awakened to the warehouse as “the way 
out” is apt to be known. 


How to Get the Business 


i. contractor controls the situation. 
i If he has a “general contract” for the 
building complete, he will control every 
sub-contractor. 

The contractor, however, is chiefly con- 
cerned with getting each lot of material 
exactly at the time he will need it. Any 


DEVELOPING NEW BUSINESS 


warehouseman who offers to relieve the 
contractor of all the traffic problems for 
the second grouping of materials will 
get a willing interview. If he “sells” 
his warehouse right, he ought to get the 
job he seeks, for this type of new busi- 
ness is one of the few where the ware- 
houseman can go into the interview and 
come out with the business. 

The method, then, is to obtain the 
names of all suppliers of material, the 
quantities each is to furnish, and the 
address of the maker. Further than that, 
the important thing is to secure willing 
cooperation from the contractor to the 
extent that he promises to accept de- 
livery aa particular warehouse. To him 
it is a tremendous advantage to have al! 
materials come over a single sill, just 
as it would be to have all carloads 
spotted on a single team track. Dupli- 
cate trucking trips are eliminated; er- 
rors are avoided; the truckmen become 
familiar with the route; it is possible, 
by telephone, to intercept ‘a truck or to 
divert it to another “load.” 

Then the warehouse must approach 
each supplier of goods. It is the obvious 
story that is to be presented. The fac 
tory may fabricate the material at its 
convenience; ship it to the warehouse, 
for delivery to the contractor at a speci- 
fied date or at any date upon proper 
requisition. The factory thus side-steps 
all weather interference, all “strikes or 
other causes beyond our control,” al! 
need to alibi for anything. It is an idea! 
arrangement to have the goods on the 
spot when wanted. 

Says one contractor: 

“Tt has lots of advantages. One thing 
is that we can inspect the goods when 
they enter the warehouse, months before 
we'll need them. If they’re not right, 
the job doesn’t suffer. There’s lots of 
time to make them right, without up- 
setting a gang of men in the middle of 
the day. Every contract has its 
hoodoo: there’s always something that 
sets us back on the schedule. I like to 
know there’s a pile of material close by 
that we can turn to when something else 
stops. A week on a contract may make 
us or break us. I’m for anything that 
Saves even one week’s time.” 

Another is of the opinion: 

“Never was a job without someone 
falling down on delivery. It’s one of the 
things we cover in estimating by calling 
it a ‘contingency.’ If ever we get a job 
where the. ‘contingency’ doesn’t happen 
we'll have that much for velvet. On 
three big jobs, now, we’ve gone in for 
the warehouses to have evervthing right 
here ahead of time. Two of those jobs 
came the closest we ever did for having 
no ‘contingency’ to hold us back.” 


Some Special Problems 


N all construction work the matter of 

financing is important. Payment to 
the contractor—and payment for all 
supplies furnished—is made on “archi- 
tect’s estimates” of the percentage of 
work completed. It seldom happens that 
payment is made, in a lump sum, for 
what is delivered, except of course for 
labor. The contractor is paid some- 
thing less than the total value of what 
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he has completed; he, in turn, pays for 
supplies less than the total agreed price. 
The whole process, furthermore, is com- 
plicated by the condition that much con- 
struction is financed by borrowed money, 
The result is that the mortgagee, or 
other banker who loans, will set up his 
own checks against over-payment on 
account. The effort of every party— 
owner, banker, architect—is to see that 
the contractor can not quit the job short 
of completion to the final detail. The 
contractor is thus forced to hold the 
same club of “partial withholding” over 
every manufacturer whose wares enter 
the building. It is a process of holding 
back on everybody, except for payrolls 
and for freight. Labor is paid prompt- 
ly; the railroads get their freight. 

There are, too, mechanics’ liens of 
many sorts which give peculiar advan- 
tage to a claim for non-payment fo 
anything that enters a building. 

The warehouseman who deals muc} 
with contractors must remember thes: 
conditions. 

Ordinary procedure is to deliver good; 
on proper order, without much though! 
of the method of payment as between 
manufacturer and purchaser. It seldom 
becomes the concern of the warehouse- 
man. When, however, materials for new 
buildings are handled, the warehouse- 
man must think of these things. He must 
be careful not to deliver carelessly, and 
he must watch his step as to collection 
of his own charges and advances. 

It is only necessary to have a thor- 
ough understanding. When the goods 
come into store more than ordinary 
care should be given to instructions for 
delivery—especially if that delivery is 
to be rather far in the future. The in- 
structions should be written. They 
should be positive, and positive as to 
which party is to pay the storage, the 
handling in and the handling out. The 
usual conditions of the uniform receipt, 
relating to the warehouseman’s lien for 
charges, becomes somewhat complicated 
because of the mechanics’ lien laws, plus 
the lengthy wordings of the mortgage 
that probably stands against the yet-to- 
be-completed structure, plus the contract 
between contractor and manufacturer, 
plus the terms of the liability-insurance 
policy on the contract, and plus the fact 
that a contractor’s stock-in-trade is not 
anything that can be attached for an 
account. His “capital” consists of ability 
and integritv—neither of which are 
tangihle assets when he fails. 

With, however, a definite understand- 
ing, the warehouseman’s charges present 
no difficulty. Anv indefinite arrange- 
ment invites “foot-ball  tactics’”—by 
which both parties will toss back and 
forth the invoice for warehouse service 
but without sending a check to cover. 

Often, during storage, the manufac- 
turer will need to borrow against the 
goods. The usual procedure applies, so 
far as the warehouseman is concerned, 
except that extreme care should be exer- 
cised. Telephone orders to deliver, with 
negotiable receipt outstanding, are 
particularly dangerous for reasons such 
as have just been given. 

Warehouse advances for freight must 
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be given the same care. Quite ordi- 
narily it is the expectation that the con- 
tractor shall pay the freight, even when 
its cost has “been allowed.” In such a 
a case, with goods to stand in ware- 
house for some months, the manufac- 
turer will not be eager to reimburse the 
warehouse for freight advances; neither 
will the contractor want to advance 
money for a shipment of this sort. 

Handling charges into store, and the 
storage charges while in store, some- 
times fall into the same_ condition. 
Neither party wants to pay until the 
goods are withdrawn; even then, they 
prefer to defer payment until the last 
of the lot comes out. 

Both situations—freight advances and 
warehouse charges—are properly han- 
dled by making in advance a definite 
agreement. The goods, of course, are 
ample to secure the claim. The trouble 
is that the warehouse turnover may be 
slow and the capital tie-up may become 
burdensome. 

Precise agreement, 
the simple remedy. 


ahead of time, is 


Watch the “Building Permits” 
_ volume of “building permits” for 
a city is one of the leading factors 
used by forecasters and bankers to 
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gage its prosperity. So important is 
“advance” news of proposed construc- 
tion to dozens of industries that a spe- 
cialized telegraph service is maintained 
in all major cities. When the first inti- 
mation leaks out of new construction, 
the details are “flashed” all over the 
country to interested persons—architects 
and engineers, contractors and builders, 
cement makers, steel makers, lumber as- 
sociations, brick and tile makers, gypsum 
board and steel lath makers—to the 
whole of those industries that sell to 
builders. Banks, too, rush to benefit be- 
fore “Too late” is the answer. Every 
man believes that he has a chance for 
the new business until it is specified 
away from him; every man, therefore, 
attempts to have the architect’s specifi- 
cations so worded as to permit him to 
compete. 

To the alert warehouseman, equally, 
the “building permits” should mean op- 
portunity. He can “sell the warehouse 
idea”’ to the designing architect and the 
engineers, who should be made to see the 
advantage of inducing contractors to use 
warehouses. 

With every building the first 
prove to be too costly, and a cutting 
inevitable. This 


plans 


down of estimates is 


21 


” of the figures neces- 
of eliminating 


“paring down 
sarily takes the form 
needless items. 

No item of the cost is more needless 
than the penalties paid for “delay to the 
job,” or railroad demurrage, or “wait- 
ing for material,” or “stopping the job 
because the stuff was not up to specifi- 
cations.” 


Whom to Sell 


‘ACH of these losses can be cut short 

4 by turning to the warehouse for 
accumulation of building materials in 
advance of need. 

The “‘warehouse idea” for a new build- 
ing can be sold to the architect as a first 
step; it can be sold to the contractors 
as they figure for their bids; and again 
to the successful bidder as he plans his 
management of the job; and, yet again, 
to each manufacturer who makes an 
agreement to supply any one of the hun- 
dreds of items that go into the struc- 
ture. 

The temporary plank walk, spiked 
down in front of a new building, is an 


opportunity for warehouse business— 
far more profitable than trying to “twist 
a good account away” from another 


warehouse. 


This Novelty Advertising Truck Attracts Business and Revenue 
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Meving van with the observation platform of a railroad coach, 
operated by the Turner 


plant, 


YEORGE TURNER, president of the 

A Turner Moving & Storage Co., Den- 
ver, is noted for his advertising stunts, 
some of which are really spectacu’ar. 
His latest is a musical moving van, 
which serves two purposes: first to ad- 
vertise the Turner company, and second 
to produce revenue by renting it as an 
advertisement to other concerns. 

As may be noted by referring to the 
accompanying photographs, the truck 
has been equipped with a body which is 
a combination of the appearance of a 
moving van and the observation plat- 
form of a railroad coach. The total size, 


however, is just a little bit smaller than 
the average van, but still large enough 
to attract atention from the standpoint 
of size. 

Inside there is a uniphone, a radio and 
a lighting plant. Music may be pro- 
vided either by the uniphone, which is 
operated by an experienced piano player, 
or the radio. Loud speakers are at- 
tached to the four corners of the truck 
body when the radio feature is being 
used. The lighting plant is for illumi- 
nation at night when the truck is in pa- 
rades or is “doing its stuff” all alone 
on the streets of Denver, on the moun- 


and equipped with uniphone, 
Moving & Storage Co., 


radio and lighting 
Denver 


tain highways or elsewhere. Just under 
the eaves are rows of clectric lights 
trained downward to illuminate tne ad- 
vertising matter on the truck sides. 

When the truck is rented to other 
concerns for advertising purposes, the 
renter’s sign is hung on each side and 
covers almost all the Turner advertis- 
ing, except the word “Turner” just over 
the doors to the cab and the same word 
painted across the front of the truck 
and above the cab. Therefore, Mr. Tur- 
ner gets some advertising even when he 
rents his van, the hourly charge being 
$4.50 with driver and musician. 
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Suggestions for Christmas 
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National Freight Forwarding Co. 
One Broadway, New York, N. ¥. 
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Keeping Up With the Developments 
in the Motor Truck Field 


| pee the busy executive of a warehousing business who is keen to keep abreast of the times there are several 
important new things to think about in the field of motor hauling. Developments are following one another at 
a rapid pace, and all have a distinct bearing on the cost and opportunities of handling the hauling requirements 
There are many advancements being made on the manufac- 


of any warehouse business, regardless of its size. 
turers’ side of the industry, and some of these will be discussed in this department, which is conducted 


¢ 
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By PHILIP L. SNIFFIN 
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Influence of the New Ford Policy. 
Truck Bodies on Bus Chassis. 
Truck 


Advantages. 


The Ford Influence 


T the time this is written the new 
A Ford car, long expected, has not 

as yet been announced. Its de- 
sign and the methods by which it will 
be exploited are carefully guarded se- 
crets. Scouts of competitive manufac- 
turers themselves are unable to obtain 
really authentic information. But this 
much is certain—that the new Ford car 
and its adaptation for delivery purposes 
will represent an advance in the indus- 
try which will be followed and surely 
improved upon, if possible, by other 
manufacturers, to the benefit of the 
user of the delivery equipment. There 
has been no small amount of money 
and engineering brains spent in its de- 
velopment. Four of the new models 
recently left Detroit on a long test run, 
disguised as old model T’s. They are 
said to have averaged 600 miles a day 
in the first days of the run and that 
they commonly maintained a speed of 
60 miles an hour for two and three hour 
stretches. Truck users may certainly 
expect quick and valuable advance- 
ments all along the line of the industry 
to follow the introduction of Ford’s new 
machine. 

But whichever of the rumors may be 
believed, this much is authentic and no 
more nor less than what could be ex- 
pected—that probably the backbone of 
the new Ford selling effort will be based 
on service. The statement has _ been 
made that the Ford facilities for service 
and the ease and economy with which 
the car can be repaired are things which 
will be improved upon and stressed in 
the new policy. 


Better Service a Crying Need 


fTPHIS is of even greater importance 

to the warehouse owner who _ uses 
motor truck equipment than would be 
development of a super-machine. Ever 
since motor delivery has become popular, 


THIS MONTH 


The New Gasolines. 


Transport Said to Be “Unorganized.”’ 


better service has been the crying need 
of the truck user. Experiments have 
been made with standardized repair 
methods and flat service charges in man- 
ufacturers’ service stations. Attempts 
have been made, not so much by the 
manufacturers as by the individual ser- 
vice stations, to improve on_ service 
methods. The manufacturers, with a 
view to sales, have considered their 
chief responsibility to be that of keep- 
ing up with competition in engineering 
design and to keep down the costs by 
more efficient production. The service 
end has been the weak sister, and service 
departments have been left to work out 
their own salvation. 

The result of this regime is that to- 
day the big fleet operators are forced 
to maintain their own repair shops; and 
the smaller users, with whom this over- 
head expense is entirely out of the ques- 
tion, are at a handicap in putting up 
with inferior service wherever it may 
be obtained at rates over which they 
have no control. 

Manufacturers’ service facilities have 
never been properly organized under 
the direct control of the manufacturers 
themselves as they should be. 

Now, already, in anticipation of the 
Ford competition, a number of leading 
manufacturers, especially in the light 
car field, have done very definite things 
to put their service on the right footing. 
Improvement is already noticeable and 
the changes in service policies which 
one who is always in contact with them, 
as in the case of the writer, can see, in- 
dicate a big step ahead to the advantage 
of the user in the very near future. 


Manufacturers Take Other Steps 


oe are still other ways in which 
the responsible executive in a ware- 
house business who is up to the times 
can profit by new conditions in the 
motor truck market. He can demand 
more in the way of preliminary sales 


Service Improvements by Truck Manufacturers. 
New Credit Policies Have 


New Models. 


service from the manufacturer whose 
truck he buys. In practically all lead- 
ing truck manufacturers’ organizations 
now, sales departments have taken on 
reinforcements from the advisory engi- 
neering staff in order to get your busi- 
neess. They offer more than to merely 
sell you a truck. They will help you 
to use the truck to greatest advantage 
in your business. 

This has been true for quite some 
time of the electric truck companies. 
They have had a slower acceptance in 
some business than the gasoline truck; 
and having, for many purposes, good 
and sufficient reasons for being bought, 
they have undertaken to prove their 
arguments by making sure their trucks 
are properly used and by carrying 
through their operation in a business. 

Now the gasoline truck companies 
are selling transportation instead of 
trucks. They will study the transporta- 
tion requirements of a business and ren- 
der a report which recommends types 
or sizes of trucks, body designs and a 
procedure under which the_ trucks 
should be used. One offers a complete 
cost system. Another offers to recom- 
mend a system of routing and despatch- 
ing to keep the trucks busy and get 
the maximum of service from them. 

In some localities where trucks are 
sold through dealers, not direct factory 
branches, this new phase of selling has 
not reached the point where business 
is actually solicited on this basis. The 
service is, however, provided by the 
manufacturer for those who request it, 
and it is gradually being advanced so 
that it will soon be a part of truck sell- 
ing everywhere. This is indicated by 
the fact that manufacturers are estab- 
lishing courses of study with frequent 
home-office meeting for dealers and 
dealers’ salesmen. They pay all car- 
fare and expenses incidental to this 
and insist that the men who represent 
their trucks shall attend them. 
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As Mr. Sniffin here points out, manufacturers are adapting the motor bus chassis to delivery trucks. Speed and riding 


qualities of these chassis may be visualized. 


At left, new Four Wheel Drive type chassis adapted to city warehouse 


delivery; short wheel base and easy manipulation in traffic and for loading and unloading, yet having large carrying 


capacity. 


Truck Bodies on Bus Chassis 


NOTHER recent development in the 
‘ truck industry of interest to ware- 
house owners is the adaptation of the 
motor bus chassis to motor truck uses. 

In the development of the motor bus 
the ideal has been to secure loading 
carrying capacity with both speed and 
easy riding qualities. To a very great 
extent this has been satisfactorily ac- 
complished, and now it is recognized 
that these advantages are equally ap- 
plicable to trucks. 

As a result, we have seen in the past 
few months a considerable number of 
truck bodies mounted on bus chassis. 
The use of such equipment is strictly 
for big load hauling in sections where 
speed is possible and desirable. The 
better riding qualities are likewise valu- 
able in many lines of business and where 
roads as a rule are poor. 

The cost of the bus unit is more ex- 
pensive than the usual truck chassis, 
but it is the expectation of the manu- 
facturers that the advantages will pro- 
vide an economy in the long run. 


Tightening Up Credit 
| URING the last six months of 1926 
and the first six months of 1927 
truck manufacturers gave a great deal 
of consideration to the question of 
credit terms on their trucks. 

Up to that time competition between 
them had led to a chaos of small down 
payments and easy credits. Now, for 
the most part, they have tightened up 
their credit policies, demanding more 
substantial down payments and a term 
of credit to a period not greater than 
one and one-half years. 

A statement issued recently by the 
head of one of the largest truck manu- 
facturing organizations is interesting. 
He believes: 

“That the next year will see an over- 
whelming majority of commercial ve- 
hicles sold on terms which insure credit 
safety. The more conservative financ- 
ing methods brought into vogue within 
the last six months, are here to stay.” 


At right, Mack chassis similarly adapted 








T HIS issue of Distribution and 
Warehousing sees the inaugura- 
tion of a department called “Keep- 
ing Up With the Developments in 
the Motor Truck Field.” It is con- 
ducted by Philip L. Sniffin, author 
of two series of motor truck articles 
which have appeared in this maga- 
zine within the past few years. 

Mr. Sniffin, a motor truck advis- 
ory engineer who has made a study 
of automotive equipment as it per- 
tains directly to public warehous- 
ing, is a nationally recognized au- 
thority in his field. In other words, 
he knows his subject. Topics which 
he will cover in his department in 
the months to come include: 

Watching the Trend of Motor 
Legislation: New and pending mo- 
tor laws and how they affect your 
business; size and weight restric- 
tions; compulsory insurance; gaso- 
line tax trends, etc. 

New Equipment Offerings That 
Reduce Trucking Costs: New 
chassis and body improvements: 
new maintenance equipment to aid 
truck service; new developmnets in 
performance recorders, etc. 

Important New Trends in Deliv- 
ery Truck Design: The lines along 
which engineers are working for 
improvement; their progress up to 
date, etc. 

New Systems and Simple Forms 
Help Warehouse Deliveries: How 
the warehouse owner may install 
these new methods of watching and 
comparing performance; new ideas 
illustrated and explained. 

The Right Truck for Each Pur- 
pose: Three new methods of select- 
ing trucks; how manufacturers are 
cooperating to put trucks in proper 
service, etc. 

Reviewing New Improvements in 
Routing, Maintenance and Driver 
Policies: How users of trucks are 
devising schemes to cut costs and 
increase the value of their equip- 
ment, etc. 


This will directly benefit the ware- 
house owner who uses motor trucks in 
a responsible, legitimate way. It will 
eliminate the apparent but unreal ad- 
vantages of the competitor who con- 
siders truck expense improperly. 

Easy credits have resulted in many 
trucks being sold to operators who were 
ignorant of the cost of operation and 
who, in computing the price basis on 
which they conducted their business, 
did not accurately compute truck ex- 
pense. Of course, with them, the in- 
evitable crash came, but legitimate 
business suffered at the same time. 

The effect of this fly-by-night policy 
of buying trucks on business in general 
is indicated by the experience of the 
professional cartage warehouse owners. 

“Trucks sold for nothing down ruined 
every job in the city last summer,” one 
Philadelphia owner said. “Mushroom 
operators came on the job and took work 
away from established owners by cut- 
ting prices to less than cost, but what 
did they care? They did not have any 
money invested in their trucks. They 
could keep going for two or three 
months and then the trucks would be 
taken away without any loss to them.” 

But, in view of the expressed deter- 
mination on the part of the manufac- 
turers to stabilize their end of the busi- 
ness by discontinuing the policy of ex- 
tending long terms and accepting un- 
sound credit risks, this form of compe- 
tition is now relegated to the past. 

The following are excerpts from let- 
ters received from manufacturers 
which emphasize their attitude on this 
phase of truck marketing. They are 
typical of those obtained from a large 
group: 

“We are glad to note the determined 
effort being made by a number of truck 
manufacturers to improve retail financ- 
ing this year.” 

“We are scrutinizing our time paper 
very carefully and are giving particular 
attention to obtaining the required cash 
down payment and to keeping the 
deferred payments’ within’ eighteen 
months. 
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“A more conservative credit policy 
will be for the good of all concerned 
and tend to stabilize the industry.” 


The New Gasolines 


ROBABLY more interest has been 

expressed in the new gasolines now 
being offered in most parts of the coun- 
try than in any other recent novelty in 
the business. A few words in explana- 
tion of the new fuels might be interest- 
ing here. 

Their purpose, speaking non-technic- 
ally, is to remove the familiar metallic 
“ning” or knock which develops when 
an engine is pulling under heavy load. 
This knock is called by engineers “de- 
tonation.” It is caused by the combus- 
tion of the fuel at too fast a rate. This 
rapid combustion produces high-pressure 
waves which strike the cylinder walls 
and cause the “ping” or knock. 


Up to a certain point rapid combus- 
tion, of course, increases power and re- 
duces fuel consumption. Beyond that 
point, however, the reverse is true. Fuel 
knocks develop with resulting lost 
power, greater wear on the engine and 
greater gas consumption. 

So the anti-knock fuels have their 
reason for existing in the fact that they 
have the peculiar quality of preventing 
the rate of combustion from rising to a 
point where detonation develops. 

There are three principal kinds of 
these anti-knock fuels: 


1. Ethyl gasoline; 

2. Specially compounded  gasolines, 
and 

3. Benzol blends. 


The ethyl gasoline is a regular. good 
quality gasoline with which a prepara- 
tion known as ethyl fluid is mixed in 
the proportion of about one teaspoonful 
per gallon of gasoline. The fluid con- 
sists principally of tetraethyl lead which 
has the property of keeping the rate of 
combustion below the detonating point. 
Other ingredients of the fluid are 
ethylene dibromide, which prevents the 
formation of lead oxide during combus- 
tion, which would otherwise deposit on 
the spark plug electrodes, valve seats 
and valve stems; halowax oil, which 
provides valve stem lubrication; and red 
aniline dye, added to identify the fuel. 

None of these ingredients has any 




















Diagram showing action of anti- 
knock fuels. Dotted line indicates 
how regular gasoline may explode 
too quickly, causing high-pressure 
waves to strike against cylinder 
walls. Solid line shows how new 
fuel has a normal combustion rate, 
assuring more uniform power 
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A typical use of the adapted bus chassis for warehouse transportation 


harmful effect on the engine. Carbon 
deposits in an engine using this fuel 
are sometimes a light gray or reddish 
brown and, in some cases, the oil turns 
a chocolate brown, but neither of these 
differences has any significance. 

The specially compound fuels are 
those which are submitted to a process 
known to engineers as “cracking.” By 
means of this process, compounds are 
formed in the fuel which do not knock 
as readily as the original gasoline, and 
thus the detonation is resisted and the 
knock removed. Examples of this type 
of fuel are Sunoco Blue Gas, Sinclair 
High Compression (H.C.) and Gulf No- 
Nox. 

Benzol blends consist of gasoline with 
which a sufficient quantity of benzol is 
mixed to obtain the anti-knock quality. 
Benzol itself comprises compounds 
which tend to prevent detonation, par- 
ticularly the benzene, which is one of 
the best detonators available. Crude 
petroleum contains this element in some 
quantity but by the addition of benzol, 
a by-product of coke manufacture, its 
proportion is increased so that it is of 
value as an anti-knock agent. There 
are several fuels of this class now on 
the market of which Mitchell Benzol 
Blend, Betholine and Amoco are typical. 

Further to explain the effects of anti- 
knock fuels would require a lengthy and 
technical description. With the fore- 
going reference to their nature, how- 
ever, a brief reference to their effect 
and value is in order. 

Where anti-knock fuels sell at a pre- 
mium above the price of ordinary fuels, 
the operator is confronted with the 
problem of weighing this increased cost 
per gallon against the advantages to be 
gained. The knocking which the anti- 
knock fuels eliminate, represents wasted 
power; and consequently, by using the 
non-detonating gasoline, this waste is 
saved, with resultant increase in both 
power and gasoline mileage. 


Just what this saving will amount to 
is difficult to say, but some comparative 
tests have shown the increase in gaso- 
line mileage to be more than 10 per 


cent, although such a large saving prob- 
ably is not to be expected in all cases. 

In addition, because knocking is ab- 
sent, it is unnecessary to retard the 
spark to eliminate it, and this factor 
has an effect on power and economy. 
Moreover, the amount of gear shifting 
is reduced, as sometimes the driver will 
shift to a lower gear on a grade or to 
get faster acceleration, to increase the 
speed of the engine and get it out of 
the knocking range. This advantage 
also has a favorable effect on power, 
economy, ease of operation, and the 
driver’s peace of mind. 


“Unorganized Enterprise” 


RANSPORTATION by motor truck is 

shown to be an unorganized enter- 
prise of about 2,000,000 individuals and 
business concerns, according to estimates 
made public by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce and based on 
traffic survey studies by the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads. 

“Only 497,000, or 18 per cent of the 
2,764,000 motor trucks now in use are 
classified as commercial carriers in the 
business of hauling for hire,” says the 
N. A. C. C. release. 

“Of the 497,000 trucks engaged in 
hauling for hire, 304,000, or 11 per cent 
of the entire truck registration in the 
United States, are classified as contract 
carriers. Trucks in this group are owned 
by individuals and concerns who make 
one or several definite contracts to haul 
goods between specified points at prede- 
termined rates. 

“Some 193,000 trucks, or 7 per cent of 
the nation’s registration, are listed as 
common carriers. These trucks are owned 
and operated by almost 100,000 individu- 
als and companies to haul goods for the 
general public. Less than half of them 
are used over regular routes between 
fixed termini and at regularly estab- 
lished tariffs. 

“About 41,000, or 1% per cent of the 
national truck registration, are classified 
as interstate common carrier trucks. 

“Transportation by motor truck in the 
United States, existing as a local dis- 
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tribution system unparalleled in history 
over more than 3,000,000 miles of high- 
ways, thus differs materially from other 
transportation industries. In the early 
days of canals, river, lake and ocean 
lines, steam railroads and electric rail- 
ways, many individual transportation 
companies were formed. In every case, 
however, consolidations came early in 
the history of the industry and while a 
few small companies remain, the bulk of 
the business gradually fell into the hands 
of comparatively few strong companies. 

“The use of trucks, on the contrary, 
has been almost completely controlled 
by shippers who own their own trucks or 
contract for truck service with a compe- 
tent truck company or individual. After 
25 years of development of the truck 
industry we find some 2,267,000 trucks, 
or 82 per cent of the entire number, 
owned by shippers themselves. Of the 
18 per cent remaining, only 7 per cent, 
or 193,000, are in use by transportation 
concerns which hold out to the public a 
general trucking service. 

“There were 278,000 owners of two or 
more trucks in the United States on Jan. 
1, 1927. The National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce estimates that this 
group of fleet owners owned slightly less 
than 1,000,000 trucks. This leaves more 
than 1,764,000 owners of one truck and 
indicates that more than 2,000,000 indi- 
viduals or business concerns are engaged 
in truck transportation, at least to the 
extent of owning one or more trucks. 

“Whether trucking service by trans- 
portation companies will ever be devel- 
oped to a point of efficiency sufficient to 
induce shippers to abandon their own 
trucks in its favor is a problem of keen 
interest to transportation economists. 
The great popularity of the truck has 
been due largely to its flexibility and 
speed—advantages which are lost when 
control of the transportation medium 
through ownership is given up.” 


New Models 


( RARE -SSRNSTEIN: The 2144-3-ton 
F truck recently placed on the market 
is furnished with a 6-cvlinder engine as 
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standard but is designed so as to ac- 
commodate a 4-cylinder if desired. There 
are four wheelbases—two for each en- 
gine size. The 6 is furnished in 150-inch 
and 172-inch and the 4 in 144-inch and 
166-inch wheelbase. With a _ chassis 
weight of 6000 pounds, body weight al- 
lowance of 1500 pounds, the payload ca- 
pacity is specified at 6000 pounds. The 
braking system consists of a _ propellor 
shaft of Gramm-Bernstein design and an 
internal type emergency brake on the 
rear wheels. The spoke metal wheels are 
standardly equipped with 36 x 4-inch 
solid tires front, and 36 x 4-inch dual in 
the rear. Pneumatic equipment fitted on 
Budd disk wheels may be obtained if de- 
sired—34 x 7-inch front and 34 x 7-inch 
dual rear. A closed cab is included in 
the standard equipment. 

Pierce-Arrow: Improvements in_ the 
truck line have been announced. The 
chassis affected are the X-A (2-ton), 
X-B (3-ton), and the 3-ton tractor unit. 
List prices remain unchanged. The major 


National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce chart showing to what uses the 
nation’s 2,764,000 motor trucks are put 


change is found in the mounting of the 
driving mechanism. Also, oil filters have 
been added to the heavy duty models, in- 
tended to give better engine protection 
and to conserve on oil. 

Stewart: The new model 18X—a 2-2%- 
ton—is designed for general commercial 
work and for long distance carting. The 
principal features are the 6-cylinder en- 
gine, wide tread bus type, full-floating 
Timken worm axle, 4-wheeled brakes, 
wide springs, and low frame _ height. 
With standard wheelbase of 165 inches, 
the list price is $2,490. The special 190- 
inch wheelbase lists at $100 extra. A 
4-speed transmission is furnished at an 
extra cost of $50, and underslung rear 
springs at the same extra cost. Wheels 
are cast steel hollow spoke type stand- 
ardly equipped with 32 x 6-inch pneu- 
matics throughout, including dual rears. 
Solid tires and single pneumatic rears 
may be obtained if desired, the latter at 
extra cost. 

Willys-Overland: Two light delivery 
series with seven different body styles 
mark the entry of this firm into the light 
commercial field. They are _ standard 
4-cylinder Whippet chassis equipped with 
4-wheeled brakes and ranging in price 
from $625 to $710, depending on body 
style. The first series includes four body 
types—panel delivery, open express, 
canopy top express with curtains, and 
canopy top express with screens—known 
as the De Luxe delivery series. The sec- 
ond, known as the Commercial Roadster 
series, is designed for the smaller mer- 
chant and traveling salesman, and in- 
cludes three body styles—sample com- 
partment, open pick-up, and closed panel. 


St. Louis Freight Delivery and Collection Hearing 


Distribution and Warehousing’s 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building 


EARINGS in the investigation be- 

ing made by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission into the delivery and 
collection of freight by truck and 
through warehouses on behalf of the 
railroads in the St. Louis district were 
scheduled to start on Nov. 1, at 10:00 
A. M., in the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce Building. 

With Examiner Harry C. Ames pre- 
siding, it was announced the hearings 
would include both docket 19594, the 
transfer of freight within St. Louis, 
Mo., and East St. Louis, IIl., by dray 
or truck, for or on behalf of the rail- 
roads and the allowances made _ by 
the railroads for such services; and 


Scheduled to Begin on Nov. I 


I. & S. 2934, off-track stations and con- 
structive receipt and delivery of freight 
within the St. Louis switching district. 


The Background 


The first hearing was set for Sept. 12 
but was cancelled at the request of all 
parties. The railroads sought a post- 
ponement because their attorneys were 
busy until the middle of September with 
hearings on the car hire settlement case, 
involving all the roads. The St. Louis 
Shippers Advisory Conference Associa- 
tion requested a postponement because 
its president and chief traffic witness, W. 
C. Lindsay, met with an accident requir- 
ing the amputation of a foot. Postpone- 
ment was asked also by the St. Louis 


Chamber of Commerce, due to the large 
volume of evidence to be presented re- 
quiring considerable time to study. The 
Commission was willing to defer the 
hearing provided the railroads would 
voluntarily suspend the operation of the 
proposed new tariffs beyond the time 
limit of the Commission’s authority 
should the hearings not be completed in 
this time, and the roads indicated a 
willingness to do so. 

The case is of interest to warehouse- 
men and draymen because it involves col- 
lection and delivery of freight by truck 
on behalf of the railroads and the con- 
structive delivery of freight at commer- 
cial warehouses which serve as freight 
terminals in St. Louis. 

—H. D. R. 
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No. 32 
John E. Withers 


By Neil Miller 
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Above, Withers firm’s main office 
and storage building, at 1000- 
1012 N. BE. First Avenue. Orig- 
inally four stories m 1918, two 
floors were added in 1921 and the 
seventh in 1924—to accommedate 
demands of business in Miami 
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Above, one-story concrete build- 
the Withers 
warehouse in 
1913 
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In oval, John E. Withers, president of 


the Miami transfer and storage com- 
pany which bears his name 
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Left, Withers company’s prize-winning float in the Coral Gables Progress Day parade. Center, the company’s seven- 


story warehouse erected in 1925 at 556 N. W. Eleventh 
laying the foundation 


N the Florida city called Miami there stand two ware- 
| houses which are business monuments to a man who en- 
tered the public storage industry after he had reached the 
age of fifty! 

In the small town of Long Prairie, in the State of Minne- 
sota where John E. Withers was born of pioneer stock—and 
where in a half century he acquired his life philosophy that 
“some defeats are but instruments of victory’”—the present 
Miami warehouse executive, engaged then, in 1910, in the 
transfer and livery business, listened to the lure of Califor- 
nia and started west. 

Arriving in St. Louis, and mingling there with street 
crowds also intent upon seeking the land of gold, he came 
across a pamphlet with the word “Florida” emblazoned on 
the front cover. His curiosity aroused, he sought a ticket 
agent and inquired as to railroad fares. He found that $102 
would take him to California, but that for only $60 he 
could journey to Florida, with the additional advantage that 


Street. Right, the original wagon used by Mr. Withers in 
of the present business 


he could continue on to the island of Cuba if he so desired. 

The difference in the fares not alone caused him to alter 
his original decision to go to the Pacific slope. The pam- 
phlet enthused him by its description of Floridian alluring 
tropical beauty, continual sunshine, world-famed sapphire 
seas. The Minnesotan, seeking a new field at the age when 
many men retire, listened to the call of the Fountain of 
Youth. 

Presently Mr. Withers found himself in the wilds of south- 
ern Florida. What little he had in worldly goods he invested 
in Everglade farm land. Fate laughed at him. At that time 
Florida was not enjoying the advantage of being a national 
market; the professional publicity man had not installed 
himself in Miami. So John E. Withers’ realty venture was 
but a flurry. He lost virtually his all. 

Undaunted, this man from the American Northwest went 
back to the business with which he was familiar. With the 

(Concluded on page ob) 
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No. 33 
Ralph J. Wood 


by Elizabeth Forman 





In oval, Ralph J. Wood, president of the Lincoln Warehouse & Van Co., Chicago, and secretary of the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association since its organization in 1920. The building is the Lincoln’s household 
goods depository, located at 4251-4259 Drexel Boulevard 


ALPH J. WOOD, who rose from office boy to president 

of the Lincoln Warehouse & Van Co., Chicago, has a 

penchant for just naturally inheriting secretaryships 
in the storage industry’s trade organizations. 

With Frank H. Hebard, Mr. Wood was one of the founders 
of the veteran Illinois Furniture Warehousemen’s Association, 
in 1906, and was its secretary for a great many years. This 
organization had members all over the country and became 
almost a national body, with its meetings taking on the as- 
pect and importance of a national convention. It was per- 
fectly natural, then, that when the National Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association was organized, in the summer of 1920, 
Mr. Wood should inherit the secretaryship. 

He did, and he has served in that capacity ever since—the 
one and only general secretary that the National has ever had, 
though the work has been so heavy of late years that it has 
been necessary for him to have an executive secretary. 

The subject of this sketch was born in Hastings, Mich. 


This past August he completed his thirty-fourth year with the 
Lincoln company, located now at 4251-4259 Drexel Boulevard. 
He has been with the Lincoln since he was twenty-four years 
of age. He is president of the concern today, but his first 
connection was as office boy—a job he got by answering a 
‘want ad.” in one of the daily newspapers. Promotion was 
gradual but steady—clerical work, bookkeeping, soliciting, 
secretary-manager. 

It was as a solicitor that Mr. Wood met with one of th2 
most exciting experiences of his career. The World’s Fair 
was over and the foreign exhibits were being packed prepara- 
tory to being shipped abroad. One of the exhibitors placed an 
order for packing with the Lincoln firm. Materials incidenta! 
to the work had been delivered when the order was cancelled. 
Mr. Wood was sent out to collect the money due and found 
another man doing the packing. An argument ensued during 
which the stranger punctuated his remarks by wielding a 

( Concluded on page o8) 
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What “Publibus Limited” Offers in Outdoor 


Advertising on Vans 


A New Source of Income Is Opened Up for the Truck Owner 


. NEW source of income for the warehouseman operat- 


ing motor trucks and vans is offered by Publibus, 

Ltd., of Montreal, Canada. It involves outdoor ad- 
vertising, patterned on the omnibus which, familiar on 
the streets of London, England, carries enamel signs con- 
taining texts and pictures describing and _ illustrating 
merchandise. 

The J. B. Baillargeon Express, Ltd., operating vans in 
connection with its warehouse and moving business in 
Montreal, has been successfully carrying on this type of 
outdoor advertising since last March. The advertising, 
appearing on panels installed on the sides of the trucks, is 
stated to have brought the Baillargeon company a steady 


rNHE New York Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association has created size. 
an advertising committee, headed by moving billboards. 


tising posters five by three feet each in 
The _ vehicles 
They tell the adver- 


income which has exceeded the income derived from the 
business of the vans themselves. 

“Publibus” has been patented in Canada and in the 
United States, and Publibus, Ltd., has been incorporated 
under letters patent in Canada and an application for in- 
corporation in the United States has been filed. As a 
results the Publibus firm is prepared to extend its operation 
to warehousemen in the United States who care to take 
advantage of it, and in recent months representatives otf 
Publibus, Ltd., have been in New York, explaining the plan 
and conferring with storage executives with a view to 
having moving vans in New York equipped with panels 
containing the advertising. 


a beautiful coated finish on the surface. 
The advertiser contracts for space on 
twenty or more Publibus-equipped trucks 


become in effect 


William T. Bostwick, the organization’s 
secretary, to inquire into the merits of 
the Publibus plan. At the association’s 
October meeting talks on the idea were 
made by John B. Baillargeon, president 
of the Montreal company which bears 
his name, and Capt. J. W. Connell, Mon- 
tréal, manager of Publibus, Ltd. 

The principle of the plan, as outlined 
by Capt. Connell, is simply the use of 
the sides of trucks and vans for adver- 


tiser’s story in beautifully colored illus- 
trations and texts, attracting the atten- 
tion of the man in the street and the 
woman at the window of her home. 
The advertising is on panels which are 
inserted, in spaces provided, on the van 
sides, as shown in the accompanying 
illustration of one of the Baillargeon 
company’s trucks. The panels are made 
of Plymetl, an imported material. This, 
when painted and varnished, presents 


for periods ranging from three to twelve 
months. 

In Montreal the Baillargeon company 
sells space on these panels at 25 cents 
per panel per day. This means $2.50 a 
day. A vehicle operated 240 days out 
of the year’s 365 would bring in an in- 
come of $600. Ten trucks so operated 
would mean an aggregate income of 
$6,000 for the fleet. 


The initial disbursement in equipping 





Here is one of the trucks of the J. B. Baillargeon Express, Ltd., Montreal, equipped by Publibus, Ltd. Fifty of 
the Canadian company’s motor vehicles now carry—over city streets and country highways in the Dominion and 
in the United States—the advertising story of many national distributors 
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a van with the panels is from $200 to 
$250. New trucks being built could be 
constructed with the panel-insertions on 
each side. 

Mr. Baillargeon expressed opinion at 
the New York meeting that New York 
warehousemen could get perhaps 50 
cents per panel per day, or $5 per truck 
each day—twice the price charged for 
space on the Baillargeon vans—because 
of New York’s greater population. 

As chairman of the association’s ad- 
vertising committee Mr. Bostwick said 
that the plan was obviously an income- 
producing one that deserved considera- 
tion by the warehouse industry. 

The point was brought up in the dis- 
cussions as to whether the warehouse- 
man would derive greater benefit by ad- 
vertising his own company on the sides 
of his vans, or by selling panel space to 
advertisers. Opinion differed. The 
Baillargeon vehicles each carries the 
Montreal company’s name on it in 
prominent letters, and Mr. Baillargeon 
was of the opinion that the presence of 
others’ advertising on the vans did not 
affect the company’s own van-advertis- 
ing. On the other hand, he contended, 
the other advertising attracted the 
passer-by’s attention to the truck and 
thus the warehouse company’s name was 
more apt to be noted than if the other 
advertising were not being displayed. 

“Advertising today, as we all know, 
is the greatest force in the business 
world,” to quote Capt. Connell regarding 
Publibus, Ltd. “In itself it is one of 
the key industries and its progress in 
the past few years has been so great 


DEMURRAGE 


and rapid that it is now no longer the 
occupation of the amateur but that of 
the professional, calling for the use of 
the best and finest trained minds in the 
country. Every city and town of im- 
portance has its schools for the teach- 
ing of advertising methods. It is there- 
fore, no surprise when each year, or in 
fact each month, new and better meth- 
ods and new ideas are offered the adver- 
tising public. 

“‘Newspapers, magazines, street cars, 
electric signs and outdoor posters all 


have their place in the advertising world 


of today and such a state of efficiency 
and splendor has been arrived at that 
one begins to wonder if the pinnacle 
has been reached. 


Uniformity of a Billboard 


“*Publibus’ is the very latest in out- 
door advertising, and yet it is not new. 
The visitor to London, England, will 
remember the omnibuses there with their 
heterogeneous collection of enamel signs 
carrying the slogans of some of the best 
known manufacturers and their prod- 
ucts. ‘Publibus’ is a reincarnation of 
the London bus, but carries the uniform- 
ity of the billboard. To us in the West- 
ern Hemisphere it is a brand new idea— 
the newest outdoor advertising medium 
and one that should prove to be the most 
effective method of carrying the manu- 
facturer’s message to the public. 

“Billboards and posters, while being 
effective advertising, only interest the 
passer-by, and then only when they con- 
vey something that is new and unusual. 
‘Publibus’ carries its message to the 
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crowded streets of the big cities, to the 
restricted residential sections where the 
billboard is not tolerated, and along the 
country’s principal highways of com- 
merce to the farmer who never sees a 
billboard and seldom reads a newspaper. 

“At first sight one might be inclined 
to think that a firm is being called on 
to make too great a sacrifice in giving 
over the sides of its trucks to Publibus, 
Limited. ‘Publibus’ advertising, how- 
ever, is so planned that, apart from the 
excellent revenue which it offers the 
truck owner, it also draws attention of 
the public to his own business, as plenty 
of room has been provided to allow for 
the carrying of his own advertising. 

“The moving vans today, no matter 
how beautifully they may be painted, no 
longer call for more than a passing 
glance from the man in the street, as 
they look so much alike, but it must be 
admitted that if the truck owner finds 
a double purpose for his truck he im- 
mediately draws public attention to his 
own business advertising. 

“The J. B. Baillargeon Express, Ltd., 
Montreal, has the first trucks to be 
equipped with ‘Publibus’ advertising, 
and, quite apart from the excellent rev- 
enue which has been derived from this 
form of advertising, the moving and 
storage business for the present year 
has been a record one. 

“Many big advertisers are interested 
in the plan, and companies such as 
Clark’s, Ltd., Canadian Trade Corpora- 
tion, Forest Freres, L. O. Grothe, Ltd., 
are at present advertising through this 
medium.” 


Interstate Commerce Commission Rules on Uniformity of 


Distribution and Warehousing’s 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building 

Uniform demurrage rates and charges 
may not be changed to meet the peculiar 
demands of individual shippers or re- 
ceivers of freight, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission held in dismissing the 
complaint of the Merchants and Planters 
Compress & Warehouse Co., Galveston. 

Complainants received large quantities 
of cotton by rail, and during the process 
of unloading they cut holes in the bales, 
took out and tested samples, weighed the 
bales, and did other things preliminary 
to compressing, storing and reshipping 
the cotton. For this reason, particularly 
in the busy season, the cotton was not 
unloaded as fast as received and de- 
murrage charges on freight cars totaled 
a high figure. The uniform standard de- 
murrage scale applicable to all domestic 
shipments applied to this cotton, but a 
more liberal tariff giving more free time 
and lower demurrage rates applied at 
Galveston to cotton moving on export 
bills of lading or on local bills of lading 
where the railroad was notified within 
48 hours that the cotton was destined for 
trans-shipment by water. The Mer- 
chants and Planters company declared it 
was unable to determine the disposition 


Demurrage Rates and Charges 


of a shipment when received, but that 
some 85 per cent of its shipments did 
move forward by water and that there- 
fore the export demurrage rates should 
apply to it. 

The Commission held that this com- 
pany was in the same situation as ware- 
houses and compress companies in inte- 
rior cities, and that the export rules did 
not apply. The Merchants and Planters 
company then sought to have the export 
demurrage rates amended so as to in- 
clude its traffic. In opposing this the 
railroads showed that the complainant 
paid 41 per cent of all the demurrage 
charges accrued by Galveston ware- 
houses one year although handling only 
13 per cent of the carloads of cotton, and 
declared that the complainant did not 
have proper handling facilities. The 
complainant countered that its facilities 
were all right but the nature of the busi- 
ness prohibited prompt unloading and 
that lower demurrage charges would not 
result in longer use of cars. 

“We have heretofore declined to order 
modifications of the uniform demurrage 
rules solely because of the desire of cer- 
tain shippers and consignees to obtain 
such free time as they deem necessary 
to meet the exigencies and demands of 
their respective businesses,” said the 


Commission, “and have held that the ex- 
istence of unique or exceptional trans- 
portation conditions in certain localities 
furnishes no ground for exceptions to the 
uniform code in favor of such localities, 
unless it is made to appear clearly that 
unlawful discrimination would otherwise 


result.” 
—#. D. R. 


Moving Season Mishap 


A grand piano, four piano movers 
employed by Dunham & Reid, Inc., and 
an elevator operator crashed down one 
floor from the entrance level to the base- 
ment of a thirteen-story apartment 
house on West 89th Street, New York, 
when the elevator cable’s broke during 
a moving job on Sept. 26. 

The men escaped with sprained ankles 
and bruises. The piano was only dented. 

The Dunham & Reid employees injured 
are John Finland, Charles Dwyer, Siraus 
Lamb and Dennis Hedderman. They 
were moving the piano, weighing 1200 
pounds, onto the apartment house 
freight elevator when the cable snapped. 
The car dropped a few yards to the 
basement and then bounded up a few 
feet. Lamb managed to open the base- 
ment door of the shaft and summon aid. 
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ousehold Goods Warehousing 
in the United States” 


By CLARENCE A. ASPINWALL, 
President, Security Storage Co., Washington, D. C. 


Chapter XX 


Future of Household Goods Warehousing 


business and no extensive venture will be here made 
in that field. Some words should, however, be said 
about the possible changes that may come about in the 
business of household goods warehousing, and what 
chances there are of further development and expansion. 

There is already a vast difference between the extremes 
of household goods warehousing as practiced in many of 
the cities and small towns and as exemplified by a few of 
the highest class warehouses in the great centers, particu- 
larly of the eastern seaboard where many generations of 
life in one place have produced a wealth of household and 
personal effects of great value. In the highest class 
depositories there is today little possible improvement in 
respect to security from fire, from moths, from tempera- 
ture changes, from theft or from accidental injury. 

It is hardly possible to surpass the fire resisting quali- 
ties of the solid masonry construction with partition walls 
of the same character as the outer walls, which charac- 
terize a number of the older depositories in the eastern 
cities, or the concrete construction of the best of the newer 
depositories. 

In providing protection from moths there is nothing 
that can be devised that will be more effective than cold 


business & the realm of prophecy is a hazardous 


storage, thcugzh possibly something equally effective but 
cheaper may be discovered in the future. 

As for protection from theft, there may be invented in 
the future methods of burglar alarm or apprehension that 
will be available to warehousemen and will offer additional 
safeguard to any system now used. Aside from this, little 
additional protection can be provided that is not already 
in use by some of the modern depositories. 

Such warehouses have all first floor openings protected 
by steel bars and outside metal shutters. Day and night 
watchmen are supplied, whose hourly inspection trips must 
have silent witness born by the watchman clock stations 
throughout the depository. Electric protection is pro- 
vided at outside openings and to doors leading to vaults 
and rooms containing valuables. 

Such depositories also maintain heat in a part or all 
of the depository, reducing humidity and fluctuation of 
temperature. They maintain crops of employees of a high 
degree of skill, long experience and thorough integrity. 

All of these factors and qualities may not be found 
gathered in one establishment, though it is safe to say 
that this is almost practically true of a few, but they are 
to be found in use today, so that the beginning household 
goods warehouseman has but to set as his ideal the best 
that is already in existence in the foregoing regards. 








8 ieecsmntese is one factor of safety for 
certain kinds of household goods that 
has as yet not been provided by any 
depository, and which will perhaps be 
one of the improvements of the future. 
Antiques and valuable imported fur- 
niture and art objects can be better 
preserved if stored at a constant tem- 
perature and humidity. Therefore, it is 
probable that rooms of regulated tem- 
perature and humidity will be a feature 
of some of the new warehouses in the 
metropolitan cities. 

There has been observed a demand in 
recent years for storage rooms to be 
rented outright, without any storage 
contract or warehouse receipt, but on a 
landlord and tenant basis. In _ these 
rooms the tenant stores baggage and 
ve rious odds and ends of valuables, office 
records and files, etc., to which frequent 


*Copyright by the author. 





access 1s wanted. The lessee provides 
his own lock and key and access is al- 
lowed only to lessee or on his written 
order accompanied by the key. 

It may be that the future warehouses 
will provide facilities for the sale of 
second-hand furniture, pianos and other 
articles. This has been done to some 
extent in the past and in fact some 
storage depositories are the outgrowth 
of an auction sales room. It would seem 
that household goods warehousemen 
could render a useful service to their 
customers and the community by provid- 
ing a medium for the private sale of 
customers’ unwanted furniture at mod- 
est sales cost. 

It is probable also that there will 
arise an increasing demand from dealers 
in valuable furniture, works of art, 
antiques, etc., for display rooms in ware- 
houses conveniently located, where sur- 
plus stock may be stored and displayed 





to prospective customers from time to 
time. Such dealers could reduce their 
space requirements and consequent rent- 
als in the expensive retail sections of 
large cities by carrying a part of their 
stock in such warehouse display rooms. 
The cost of fire and burglary insurance 
would probably be decreased by this 
means also. 

“Pool” car and “pool” motor van or 
“nool” lift van service, which is merely 
the combining in one vehicle the effects 
of various persons to and from common 
points is destined to be more and more 
a part of the warehouseman’s service, 
because of the economy and security of 
this method of transportation. Nature 
abhors a vacuum and vacant space in a 
freight car, a long distance motor van 
or a “lift” van is a vacuum abhorrent 
to the good sense of every intelligent 
business man when it is realized that 
there are other goods of the same char- 
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HIS month is published the twentieth and concluding chapter of Clarence A. Aspinwall’s “Household Goods 
Warehousing in the United States.” This important treatise for the furniture storage executive has been run- 
ning serially in this magazine since December, 1925. Distribution and Warehousing can supply the complete text, in 
book form, at the publishers’ price, $6. The chapter titles, and the issues in which chapters have appeared, are as 


follows: 
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acter moving from the same point to 
the same destination at or about the 
same time. 

Certain warehousemen have given 
some thought to a possible warehouse 
which should consist more or less in a 
magnified nest of safe deposit boxes. The 
boxes, instead of being fourteen inches or 
so long, would be about fourteen feet 
long; in other words, the size of a motor 
van body, or “lift” van. These would be 
loaded and listed and sealed at owner’s 
house, and brought to the depository 
and, by means of cranes and derricks 
or other mechanical means, placed in 
the racks or openings. Thus warehouse 
costs, handling costs, risk of loss or dam- 
age or claims would all be lessened.* 

One motor chassis with its compliment 
of men could handle five or six van 
loads in a day instead of two or three, 
and the expansion to meet the demands 
of the busy seasons would be accom- 
plished much less expensively than is the 
case at present. 

Even now experiments are being car- 
ried on in this direction by the Long 
Island Storage Warehouses of Brooklyn, 
and warehousemen would do well not 
to ignore the possibility of what has 
been spoken of as “a warehouseman’s 
dream” becoming an actuality. 

Another improvement of the future 


*Author’s note: Since this chapter was 
written a warehouse along these lines has 
been projected by Mr. Moores of Moores € 
Dunford, the well-known firm of warehouse 
architects and engineers. 


Rowe Company Expands 


The Rowe Transfer & Storage Co. is 
the new name of the Rowe Transfer & 
Coal Co., Knoxville, Tenn., and the firm 
now has its general offices at 416-426 
North Broadway instead of at 415-417 
North Gay Street. The change in name 
is in purpose with a general plan to 
engage in the warehouse business more 
actively than heretofore, according to 
J. E. Duper, the company’s president, 
who has been identified with Knoxville’s 
storage and heavy duty hauling interests 
for years. 

Plans have been approved for erecting 
a sprinklered warehouses adjoining the 


may be the application of the idea of 
T. W. Orcutt of St. Louis, who has made 
use of a vacuum chamber for the de- 
struction of moths and other insects in- 
jurious to household goods. It is 
claimed that storage rooms may be built 
practically air tight at little more than 
the present cost of room construction, 
and that a series of rooms may be con- 
nected by a line of pipe with an elec- 
trically-driven pump which will create 
a vacuum sufficient to destroy insect life 
in all stages. In such rooms a fire could 
not take place because of the scarcity 
of oxygen, and the process of creating 
the vacuum would also free the rooms 
from dust. 

There is no doubt that the average 
size of the lots stored in the large cities, 
where apartment house life thrives, is 
decreasing. There is an increasing de- 
mand for small rooms of from one-half 
van load (250 to 300 cubic feet) to a 
van load capacity. 

On the whole it seems that the future 
of household goods warehousing will be 
on much the same lines as at present, 
but with constant refinement and im- 
provement of service. 

As the small cities grow to large, and 
the large ones to larger, and as the 
wealth and value of the material pos- 
sessions of the citizens 
warehousemen will find and meet an in- 
creasing demand for security and ser- 
vice. 

The father when he moved was con- 
tent with the service of a stake wagon 
or a one-horse express wagon; the son 


demands a padded van, with skilled and 
neatly uniformed men. The father if 
by dire necessity he was forced to store 
his household effects would rent a space 
over a stable perhaps; the son is a con- 
stant customer of a modern depository, 
architecturally pleasing, with handsome 
lobby and office, fireproof, guarded by 
watchmen by night and day, fumigated, 
ventilated, clean and sanitary. He sends 
his rugs there each summer and perhaps 
his furs and clothing and the heavy cur- 
tains. His silver and linen also he stores 
in the vaults when the house is closed 
during the summer and winter vacation. 
Perchance he keeps a small room there 
all the time in which to store his excess 
luggage or the overflow from his apart- 
ment. 

To these demands of a more luxurious 
age the household goods warehouseman 
will increasingly cater. 

Then too as the residential neighbor- 
hood in which his depository is located 
is encroached upon by business he will 
find in the demands of banks, corpora- 
tions and firms for storage of records 
and of merchants for storage and dis- 
play space for stocks of merchandise, 
and in the value of his first floor street 
frontage for shops, a new field of en- 


deavor. 
increase, the It will be his effort to provide ever 
greater security, ever increased con- 


veniences, ever reduced costs so that 
year by year his services will become 1 
more constant need in the lives of his 
customers rather than an _ occasional] 
“last resort.” 





new garage and service station at 416 
North Broadway. 


Crump Now General Manager 


Ray F. Crump has been made genera! 
manager of the Canadian Rail & Harbour 
Terminals, Ltd., Toronto. He joined the 
Ontario firm as superintendent and later 
became manager. 

Mr. Crump was formerly with Procter 
& Gamble, in charge of that soap com- 
pany’s distribution through warehouses, 
and was instrumental in the development 
of the. National Distributors’ Associa- 
tion. 


New Milwaukee Plant? 


Following a survey made in Mil- 
waukee by engineers representing an 
eastern syndicate it was indicated in 
October that an eight-story warehouse 
equipped with both rail and water facili- 
ties might be constructed on Milwaukee’s 
lake front. An announcement of some 
sort was expected to be made in New 
York in due time. 


Hales Corners Has Warehouse 


The Schmidt Brothers Warehousing & 
Transfer Co. has opened a new storage 
building in Hales Corners, Wis. 
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“With Whom Am I Doing Business? 


Credit Extension and Some of Its Pitfalls 


HE first question a business man granting credit 
should ask is: “With whom am I doing business?” 
Is he dealing with a corporation, a partnership, or 


an individual? 


Corporations present some of the more difficult credit 
Seldom do business men have an accurate 
understanding of the powers and limitations of corpora- 
tions, yet such an understanding is vital when credit is 


questions. 


extended. 


Thus it will probably surprise many business men to be 
told that a corporation organized in Delaware is consid- 
ered a foreign corporation in New York. 


5 pekeirenn a corporation with a char- 
ter from the State of New Jersey 
opens an office in New York City, 
selling goods from that office and doing 
business in the legal sense within the 
State of New Jersey. By this action it 
becomes as to every transaction in New 
York a legal outlaw. Its accounts be- 
come dependent entirely upon the hon- 
esty and good will of customers for pay- 
ment. There is no legal liability on the 
residents of New York so far as the 
New York Courts are concerned. 

If, however, instead of opening an 
office in New York City the corporation 
sends traveling salesmen to New York 
and takes orders which are filled from 
New Jersey, the case is quite different, 
for then the corporation is not—in the 
legal sense—doing business in New 
York, and is entitled to the protection 
of the New York Courts. 

It is common knowledge that the 
liability of the stockholders of a corpo- 
ration is limited, and that a corpo- 
ration’s responsibility is measured by 
its own assets. Its stockholders, direc- 
tors and officers are, with exceptions to 
be noted, not liable to creditors. Yet 
even this fact is often overlooked. 

In any event, the man who is extend- 
ing credit will be on the safe side only 
if he finds out with whom he is dealing. 
The information is easy to get, and can 
be secured either by a letter to the 
Secretary of State of the State in which 
the concern is incorporated, or by in- 
specting the records. 

The practical questions in connection 
with granting credit to a corporation 
follow: 


By J. J. BERLINER, B.C.S. 


sufficient defense. 


Now a “foreign corporation” must comply with the laws 
of the State in which it seeks to do business. 
to do so, it is in the legal sense an outlaw. 
admission to the Courts of the State. 
can it recover for goods actually sold and delivered. Even 
though a debtor does not deny his indebtedness, the mere 
fact that the corporation is doing business illegally is a 


If it fails 
It is denied 
It cannot sue, nor 


These and similar considerations make it important for 


First, what is the capitalization of 
the company? 

Second, how much of this was paid in? 

Third, if not in cash, how was the 
property appraised? 

Fourth, who are the officers and di- 
rectors? 

There are, of course, a number of 
questions, such as assets and liabilities, 
character of management, the concern’s 
history, and all other matters that would 
enter the problem of extending credits 
to individuals. 

Consider partnerships. Associations 
of persons, if they are not incorporated, 
may usually be regarded as partner- 
ships. From the credit standpoint the 
assets of the individual partners may 
be considered, as partners are liable not 
only jointly but individually. In cases 
of ordinary partnership there is no 
limitation on the liability of the in- 
dividual partners. Whatever the _ in- 
dividual partners own may be looked to 
as security for the partnership’s debts. 

However, it must be borne in mind 
that the individual partner’s possessions 
must first go to satisfy that which he 
individually owes before partnership 
creditors can realize anything for them- 
selves out of these individual assets. 

Then there are secret liens. The prac- 
tice of pledging accounts receivable for 
loans has become rather common in re- 
cent years. It consists of assigning 
book accounts before their maturity to 
firms loaning money on the strength of 
such assignments, the money being used 
by the merchant or manufacturer in the 
conduct of his business. 

In some large business centers the 








every business man to understand the legal requirements 
involved in interstate trading; otherwise serious mistakes 
may be made in granting credit. 


volume of transactions is so great and 
the rates of interest are so low as to 
make it profitable both for the merchant 
and lender of money to carry on busi- 
ness in this way. As a rule, however, 
the practice is resorted to by the im- 
provident and_ short-sighted business 
man who is unable to figure overhead 
and who pays a high rate of interest 
that draws the vitality out of his busi- 
ness. 

The practice, once commenced, is 
hard to leave off, and is almost invari- 
ably a sign of trouble. The assignment 
of accounts receivable is a form of secret 
lien or charge upon the assets of the 
customers that may very largely affect 
the question of credit to the merchant 
or manufacturer in question. 

The tendency with the law, as with 
all legitimate businesses, is to discourage 
secret liens against property of every 
character. This prejudice against se- 
cret reservations has resulted in statutes 
requiring recording. These require that 
instruments attempting to create a 
charge against property be recorded in 
order to make them valid against credit- 
ors and third persons. 

The usual type of encumbrance 
against personal property that comes 
under this head is the chattel mortgage. 
The chattel mortgage requires in every 
State some form of acknowledgment 
and record. When recorded, it is in- 
dexed by the recorder in order to fur- 
nish ready and convenient access to those 
who are interested in the recorded en- 
cumbrances relating to residents of that 
county. 
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The chattel mortgage is the common- 
est form of encumbrance on personal 
property, and is in turn the safest form 
of encumbrance to a creditor taking 
security for his debt. A chattel mort- 
gage, when executed and recorded in 
conformity with the laws of the State 
where the mortgagor resides, is unas- 
sailable if the property mortgaged is 
such as a chattel mortgage can properly 
cover. 

There is, of course, property of a 
character that a chattel mortgage cannot 
effectually control—principally moving 
stock. A changing stock is, as a rule, 
not effectually covered by a chattel 
mortgage unless the chattel mortgagee 
takes possession of the stock. Aside 
from such property, valid encumbrances 
are created by chattel mortgages which, 
until maturity, effectually safeguard the 
interest of the creditor holding the chat- 
tel mortgage, and also give fair notice 
to all the world of the existence of the 
encumbrance. 

It is to avoid the need for acknowl- 
edgment and recording chattel mort- 
gages that the many ingenious devices 
under the guise of conditional sales and 
conditional leases come into vogue. 
Much caution should be exercised in ex- 
tending credit to a business man having 
his property encumbered by chattel 
mortgages. Particularly is this true 
where the largest part of the assets of 
the business consists of immovable fix- 


TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 


tures that are easily made the subject 
of mortgage liens. 

That which is true of encumbrances 
on personal property is equally true of 
encumbrance or real estate. The mere 
ownership of a large piece of real estate 
is no necessary indication of wealth, but 
with real estate the danger of secret 
encumbrances is a great deal less than 
in the case of personal property. In 
every case a mortgage or other encum- 
brance on real estate, in order to be 


effective as against creditors, must be . 


recorded and, in that way, notice given 
to third persons. But with real estate 
the question of dower-rights plays an 
important part in determining whether 
or not the real estate can be looked 
to as a basis for credit. 


Dower-Rights 


The dower-right is the right the wife 
has in the husband’s real estate upon 
his death. In a number of States the 
husband has a similar right in the wife’s 
property. This right is generally the 
income of one-third of the real estate 
during the lifetime of the surviving 
spouse. As a practical matter, the out- 
standing dower-right before the death 
of either husband or wife makes the 
property unsalable because of the un- 
willingness of a purchaser in the open 
market to take real estate on which 
there is no merchantable title. 

In considering the question of what 


30 


reliance to place on the appearance of 
wealth and mere physical possession of 
property, the question of liens or reser- 
vations of title must be considered from 
the standpoint of encumbrances that are 
made matters of record and those that 
are not. The encumbrances of reserva- 
tions of titles not made matters of rec- 
ord are, in some States, the rights of 
the landlord to an encumbrance on the 
property for his rent, or the right to 
have the property turned over to him 
as part of the real estate upon the ter- 
mination of the lease. Conditional sales 
contracts and leases intended to be 
merely forms of security for the pay- 
ment of a purchase price and very gen- 
erally used by firms selling equipment, 
are also important, although in most 
States they are not valid unless re- 
corded. 

With reference to recorded liens on 
personal property, we find the common- 
est forms are chattel mortgages which 
must be acknowledged and recorded to 
be valid as to third persons; conditional 
sales contracts in those States where 
recording or registering of such con- 
tracts is necessary to make them valid; 
and leases where the recording of leases 
is necessary to make them valid. 

Coming, then, to the question of real 
estate, it must be borne in mind that 
real estate can be looked to for the re- 
payment of a debt only to the extent of 
the equity after deducting encumbrances 
against it and the dower-right. 


“Traffic Management” 


fIXHE author of this 
= book on traffic man- 
agement has had expe- 


“Traffic Management.”” By G. Lloyd 
Wilson. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
453 pp. $3.50. 


A Book Review 


department, both for large and for small concerns. 
charts give the reader a quick division of the work of such a 
department, with a suggestive outline of how one employee 


These 





rience as traffic man- 
ager for the Chester Shipbuilding Co. and the Merchant Ship- 
building Corp. but is at the present time an assistant pro- 
fessor of transportation and commerce in the Wharton School 
of Commerce, which is a part of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He therefore brings to his writing a background of 
traffic experience plus the teacher’s skill on presenting his 
subject. 

The volume is the first complete treatment we have had 
of the business of traffic management, although that profes- 
sion has come to be highly important to many industries both 
in the accumulation of their raw materials and in the distri- 
bution of their finished products. Traffic management, too, 
is the basis of warehousing, for, after all is said, the savings 
in freight are the biggest economies made possible by ware- 
housing goods, whether that warehousing be in private store 
or in public warehouse. 

In industrial concerns the traffic manager is the buyer of 
transportation as offered by railroads, steamships, express 
companies and trucking concerns. For men in these posi- 
tions, the book under review outlines the scope of traffic man- 
agement, describes each part of the work with rather full 
details, and discusses the organization and administration of 
a traffic department. The book is rather replete with dia- 
grams and charts to show the possible organization of a 
traffic department or of a shipping department or a receiving 


should be responsible and accept instructions from another, 
and with also suggestions of where one employee has no 
authority over another. 

In compact shape are given the carriers’ rules for such 
processes as packing and crating, weighing and reweighing 
billed shipments, demurrage and car service, reconsignment 
of cars, claims for damage or for overcharge. Important for 
any one who maintains a traffic department are the methods 
of filing rate quotations, tariffs, and the indexing thereof. 
Of more value, because less understood, are the chapters that 
give the methods to route shipments “for cheapest rate” and 
“for prompt service,” with many suggestions for so routing 
a shipment as to expedite its movement over the rails and 
to obtain quick adjustment of freight claims. 

At one place in the book is a “table of typical differential 
rates” which shows in most convenient form the eight pos- 
sible differentials (and combinations of rail and water routes) 
between New York and Chicago, together with the rate dif- 
ferentials in cents per 100 pounds for the six freight classifi- 
cations. 

The author tells little that is new. His subject is, indeed, 
an old one. He does, just the same, present in compact form 
a mass of traffic material that each manager knows—or ought 
to know. It is an admirable volume to place in the hand of 
any junior traffic manager or any clerk who is ambitious to 
understand why he does what he does from day to day. 
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Our Moth Department 


HIS mo. (Nov.) Two Bits increases 

its subscription rate to meet burdon- 
some expenses entailed by collect tele- 
grams which have reached Ye Ed. from 
Pellionella, Biselliela and Tapetzella, our 
3 detective-ladies who were some time 
ago assigned to find out, on be% of the 
storagers’ industry, when & where the 
convention of the Nat’l Assoc’n for the 
Protect’n of Moths in Storage was to 
be held. As readers of this paper know, 
the 3 moth-gumshoesses have got into 
dire straits of late, & the collect wires 
they have sent to Gotham are heart- 
rending in the extreme, aside from being 
expensive to Two Bits. We will re- 
produce their telegrams so you will know 
we have good reason to increase your 
subscription rate. 

Here is Nella’s collect telegram: 

“Mackinac Island Mich Oct 10 am 
still captive of Professor Hezekiah 
Snoopjump the Wiquitiquock Connecticut 
scientist period have now been im- 
prisoned three months period Heterocera 
Dermestidae executive secretary Na- 
tional Association for Protection of 
Moths in Storage has been pestering me 
to marry him period he has proposed 
every day for three weeks period I have 
not told him I am already married and 
a lady period based on your experience 
comma if any comma should I disclose 
that fact to a sincere suitor question 
mark period Het is lovely but I must 
consider my children period please see 
that they are fed and tell their old man 
that Het is a gentleman always and that 
I wish I could say the same about him- 
self period when are you going to rescue 
me from Snoopjumps clutches question 
mark period Het promises to take care 
of me meanwhile so dont hurry on our 
account period love to Liela and Zella. 

(Signed) “Nella” 

& here is Liela’s collect telegram: 

“Grand Rapids Mich Oct 11 the 
storager you promised would meet me 
here comma I will not mention his name 
on account he threatens to sue you for 
libel comma was not at depot when my 
freight train arrived but dont worry 
period I have met a wonderful moth who 
claims to ke a cousin of Heterocera Der- 
mestidae executive secretary National 
Association for Protection of Moths in 
Storage period he has asked me to marry 
him period I am pretending to him I 
will say quote yes end quote eventually 
but my sole motive is to learn what he 
knows about the moths convention and 
after I have pumped him dry I will check 
out from where I am registered and will 
proceed to Mackinac to rescue Nella 
period please send me some expense 
money as this wonderful moth I have 


met here is descended from a Scot and 
is a glutton for wool period wool prices 
are high here period where is Zella ques- 
tion mark period she was supposed to 
join me here period tell her that if she 
does she should not try to vamp the 
wonderful moth I have met here or I 
will spatter so much pink ink on the 
hussys wings that shell look like a dahlia 
in a slaughterhouse. 
(Signed) “Liela” 

& here is the collect telegram from 
Zella: 

“Hollywood Calif Oct 12 arrived okay 
period Hooligan and companys art store 
across street from depot sells elegant 


*“*Bimbo.”’ alias ‘“‘Old Sox”’ 

















Son of Paul Frenzel, prexy of 
Minnesota Warehouseinen’s Asso- 
ciation 


tapestry period the food there is wonder- 
ful period met a shiek moth there ten 
minutes after I arrived period he 
threatened to chase me out of the store 
but I finally compromised the situation 
and wouldnt be surprised if he proposed 
to me any time now period could I marry 
him and still go on working for you 
question mark period I am puzzled to 
know how it happens that the car i 
entered comma marked quote Michigan 
Central end quote comma arrived in 
Hollywood period I thought it would go 
to Michigan and I think you ought to 
file a complaint with the Interstate Com- 


Our Juvenile Dept. 


i is published a photo of 
“The Bimbo,” alias “Old Sox,” & 
if ever a babe-in-panties—see illustration 
—was destined to grow up to be in the 
storagers’ business, it would seem to be 
none other than this huskie. 

It will be recalled that Once Upon a 
Time there was a storagers’ organiza- 
tion known as the Central Warehouse- 
men’s Club, & it held a convention in 
Davenport, Ioway. A care-free bachelor 
in those days was Paul Frenzel, the St. 
Paul storager, now prexy of the Minne- 
sota Warehousemen’s Association. Also 
in that era Paul was not the staid & 
dignified personage who bangs the gavel 
today. In fact, one of the memories 
which Ye Ed. carried away from Daven- 
port was of Paul essaying to slide grace- 
fully down a hotel stairway banister. 

Well, anyhow, Paul met his matri- 
monial Waterloo at the Davenport con- 
vention, & soon thereafter Two Bits 
scooped its contemporaries by announc- 
ing Paul’s wedding. 

Time passed, like it is apt to do when 
a storager is busy storaging, & this 
mo. it is with great pleasure that Two 
Bits again scoops its contemporaries— 
this time by publishing the accompany- 
ing photo of Robert Frenzel, alias “The 
Bimbo,” alias “Old Sox,” the son of Paul 
Frenzel, the St. Paul storager & prexy 
of the Minnesota assoc’n. 

One of Two Bits’s traveling corre- 
spondents was to St. Paul of late & got 
hold of this photo for exclusive publi- 
cation in Two Bits. We notified Paul, 
in a paid-for telegram, that we was 
going to scoop our contemporaries this 
way, & Paul wired back collect that it 
would be all right except that we should 
not let the herewith pictured panties of 
“The Bimbo,” alias “Old Sox,” get bit 
by any of our 3 detective-ladies, Liela, 
Nella & Zella. 





merce Commission although if railroads 
error gets me a husband you can cancel 
the complaint period Ihave always 
wanted a husband period Nella told me 
a husband is sometimes a convenience 
period what did she mean question mark 
period you dont have to answer that 
one period if this moth here does pro- 
pose to me we will wing to Mackinac 
on our honeymoon and rescue Nella 
period otherwise I will stay here and go 
into movies. 
(Signed) ‘“‘Zella” 

Hence you can see under what expense 
Two Bits is encumbered in our effort to 
find out for the storagers’ industry 
where that. moths’ convention is to take 
place, & the only way you can find out 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS OF INTEREST 
TO THE INDUSTRY 


These Can Be Supplied, at the Prices Indicated, by 
DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING 
249 West 39th Street, New York City 


Corporations Doing Business in Other Standard Contract Terms and Conditions 0.05 


. » | 
DE. 6s cee vnecenenwnekwnakeen 2.00 | A Department of Commerce publication. 
State Regulations and Requirements | 
By H. A. Haring | "Tay TD ww nk ccc teeeses 3.70 
an Wictetition Age Beer eed te te 3 90 A comprehensive treatment of traffic management. 
ately By G. Lloyd Wilson, Ph.D. 
A Study of the Economy of Modern Distribution. 
ye ee United States Warehouse Act ........ 0.05 


Regulations, as prescribed by Department of Agri- 


The Distribution Census of Baltimore.... 0.25 
culture, for warehousemen storing canned foods. 


The Government’s first census of any city’s whole- 


sale and retail trade. ' | keer 
Warehouse Directory (subscription to Dis- 


tribution and Warehousing included)... 2.00 


| The industry’s annual reference volume, contain- 
| ing statistics and data regarding warehouse com- 
| panies throughout the United States and Canada. 
| The 1927 edition appeared as part of the Janu- 
ary issue of Distribution and Warehousing. Single 
EE Oe Tee re Pe rT T .00 


Warehouse Forms .................. 0.10 


Simplified Practice Recommendations No. 34 of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. Describing 
| and illustrating the standard warehouse documents 
| approved by the Government. 


Merchandise and Cold Storage Warehouse | 


Household Goods Warehousing in the 
oc Vis rns 2a Cee 6.00 
Selection of site, building design and construction, 
accounting, stowing, insect control, estimating, 
cartage, packing, rates, insurance, etc. 
By Clarence A. Aspinwall 


° 
‘1"ll Never Move Again”.............. 2.20 | 
Humorous experiences of a man who has moved 
fifty-two times. 
By Fitzhugh Green 


Map of New York City ............ Ba | TR ws oc heh skews ein iass 10.00 
This map, nearly 30 by 30 inches in size, prepared | Trade customs and practices; financial and legal 
by the industrial bureau of the Merchants’ Asso- | aspects. 


By H. A. Haring 


ciation of New York, after a year’s survey of the 





port’s storage industry, shows the relation of ware- This book, with 1 year’s subscription (including 
houses to railroads, steamship lines, produce mar- the Warehouse Directory) to Distribution and 
kets, ete. PN 2 ¢ ice ck bv dad £4 ee eEa Oe 11.00 
Th handi ~~ 
oo andise Warehouse in Distribu 0.10 Warehousing General Merchandise—An 
“a oe 2 oe ee ee eS ae a ee ee ee ee ee a a a oe er ee e Encyclopedia 
A Department of Commerce publication. Prepared by the American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
Pegasus, or Problems of Transportation. 1.10 2 
An account of “cross-country” vehicles which will Se members: Vol. I, a“ 50 
— a revolution as great as those caused by Reser Editi iceman b een: Vol. L $15 , 
railway. ition to non-members: ol. I, : 
We SD Paks ccncscobsdsudaaeeds 20.00 
By Colonel J. F. C. Full : s 
ye 2 —— De Luxe a (limp leather binding, India 
The Railroad Freight Service.......... 5.20 ny oy Both — ae se andiniens ‘30 00 
Practical information for traffic executives. De Luxe Edition to non-members: Vol. I, $20; 
By Grover G. Huebner and Emory R. Johnson Vol. IT, See Mn 6 600-0005s2600suresd dani 25.00 


Please Send Payment With All Orders 




















what is to become of Nella, Liela & Zella tinuous bobble of our Adam’s apple had in The Furniture Warehouseman ap- 





is to pay the increased subscription rate 
mentioned. 





Our Sartorial Dept. 


/E Ed’s announcement in our Oct. 
Two Bits that we had discarded our 
brass collar button after its 18 yrs of 
service & had substituted therefor a 
rubber collar button, on a/e the con- 


wrecked the brass collar button, has cre- 
ated no end of a furore in the storagers’ 
industry. We have recvd numerous 
letters, some in commendatory vein & 
others greatly critical, though Geo. 
Rhame, sec. of the Minnesota Ware- 
housemen’s Association, contented him- 
self with sending his regards to the rub- 
ber collar button. 

In the Oct. issue of the “Burlap Bag” 


pears a somewhat learned discussion of 
the subject, & what is said therein 
brought up a problem we hadn’t thought 
of before. We read: 

“Because the new one is made of hard 
rubber it can’t get a flat tire but what 
about the hot summer weather when it 
will probably expand & push the Adam’s 
apple down your throat? Better request 

(Concluded on page 538) 
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f FROM THE LEGAL VIEWPOINT 





Responsibility for Freight Charges 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 
Warehousing: A wholesale grocer 
is solicited for business. A car- 

load of canned goods is shipped sight 
Graft, bill of lading attached. Bill of 
lading is picked up from bank of -con- 
signee. Warehouse solicitor then calls 
on consignee, who surrenders bill of 
lading to him with request that he take 
the bill of lading to the railroad, sur- 
render it to the railroad and instruct 
them to move car to public warehouse. 

After merchandise has all been de- 
livered, wholesale grocer goes. into 
eankruptcy. The railroad then bills the 
warehouse for the freight charges. In 
your opinion, is the warehouse liable for 
this amount or is the consignor of the 
goods?—Detroit Railway & Harbor Ter- 
minals Co. 

Answer: Generally, the actal owner 
of the goods shipped is responsible for 
the freight charges. However, the mere 
fact of ownership of goods shipped, by 
itself alone, is not enough to render the 
owner liable for the just charges of 
transportation made by a common car- 
rier. The goods may be shipped with- 
out the knowledge or consent of the 
owner or under other circumstances 
which cannot impose liability. Owner- 
ship is important in connection with 
other factors in determining liability for 
transportation charges, but apart from 
other considerations it is not decisive. 
See Boston & M. R. Co. v. National 
Orange Co., 232 Mass. 351, 122 N. E. 313. 


The consignee in contracts for trans- 
portation of goods by a common carrier 
is presumptively the owner of goods. 
Rosenbush v. Bernheimer, 211 Mass. 146, 
149, 97 N. E. 984, Ann. Cas. 1913 a, 1317. 

Where there is express contract bind- 
ing on him, or necessary implication to 
that effect, the consignee is liable for the 
charges of transportation. In the ab- 
sence of such facts the consignee is not 
liable for such charges. The obligation 
of the consignee to pay the charges of 
transportation commonly rests on ac- 
ceptance of the goods when the trans- 
portation has ended. That obligation is 
co-extensive. 

A shipper may be responsible for the 
freight charges, although he acts as 
agent for the owner, particularly where 
he assumes the agency and arranges for 
shipment of the goods without explain- 
ing the situation to the railroad and ob- 
taining a release from responsibility. 


Under the circumstances I do _ not 
believe the warehouseman is liable for 
the freight charges, if the railroad com- 
pany was informed of the mission of the 


By Leo T. Parker 


warehouse solicitor, as agent for the 
grocer, when he delivered the bill of 
lading and ordered the car moved. 

In cases of this nature the warehouse- 
man should obtain a written release 
from responsibility from the carrier, and 
a written order from the owner. 





A Lien Problem 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 
Warehousing: We have a cus- 
tomer, living in Chicago, who has a large 
contract in our city. We did the deliver- 
ing for this company, also paying freight 
charges. Our account, which involves 
75 per cent freight charges, is $377.45. 
This company has become involved in 
legal proceedings which has tied up 
their money. They intended to return 








What Don’t You Know? 


R. PARKER answers legal 
questions on warehousing, 
transfer and automotive affairs. 

There is no charge for this ser- 
vice. 

Write us your problems. Pub- 
lication of inquiries and _ replies 
gives worth-while information to 
you and to your fellows in busi- 
ness! 








the shipment of merchandise back to 
Chicago, their man calling us to deliver 
and ship same. First they promised 
they would receive same in thirty days, 
at the end of which time they tried to 
have us release same on pretense that 
they were hard up, and asked us to take 
part payment down and release goods, 
which we refused to do. 

We want to know if we have the right 
to have shipment returned to Michigan 
and sell same for our account, freight 
charges and storage.—Flanigan Bros. 

Answer: Your question presents sev- 
eral complications. The law is that no 
lien attaches in favor of a warehouse- 
man if the lien is inconsistent with the 
agreement under which the goods are 
handled. (85 N. Y. S. 352). 

In the case of 139 Michigan 104, the 
Supreme Court of Michigan said: 

“Our statute was copied substantially 
from that of New York. Under the well 
established rule, the construction placed 
upon the statute by the Courts of that 
State will be followed by the Courts of 
this State. The New York Courts have 
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decided that the lien is general and at- 
taches to any goods in the possession of 
the warehouseman to secure payment 
for all his charges.” 

In the case of Dunham v. Pette, 1 
Daly (N. Y. 112), and Trust v. Pirsson, 
1 Hilt. N. Y. 292, it was said: 

“Where it appears from the course of 
dealing of the warehouseman, or by the 
agreement of the parties, that the goods 
stored will be delivered without requir- 
ing the immediate payment of the stor- 
age, the warehouseman relying on the 
personal credit of the parties, there is 
no lien because such a course of dealing 
is inconsistent with an implied agree- 
ment at the time of the deposit, that 
the property is not to be taken away un- 
less the storage is paid.” 

In 254 Pa. 427, the Court said: 

“The rule is that a statutory lien may 
be enforced on property only in the 
manner prescribed by the statute, and 
it is the duty of one selling property 
in satisfaction of his lien to comply 
strictly with its requirements.” 

The important point seems to be 
whether or not you have been given re- 
possession of the goods by your debtor. 
If so, your lien is still good. You need 
not possess the goods in Michigan, but 
if the same are under your control at 
their present location, you have con- 
structive possession, which, without con- 
fliction, is equivalent to actual posses- 
sion, under which circumstances you 
would, of course, be entitled to return 
the goods to Michigan for the purpose 
of sale. 





Bankrupt Consignee’s Check 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 
Warehousing: We received a writ- 
ten order from the authorized represen- 
tative of a certain manufacturer whose 
stock we warehouse to ship several cases 
to a customer in another State, C.O.D., 
via a particular truck line. We shipped 
on an order bill of lading, intending to 
draw on consignee in name of the manu- 
facturer. Before this could be accom- 
plished, however, the carrier’s driver 
reached destination with the shipment 
and, finding consignee did not have the 
original bill of lading, telephoned our 
office to that effect and stated he could 
make the shipment C.O.D. This was 
authorized by telephone, but the driver 
accepted consignee’s check payable to 
us. We indorsed this check without re- 
course and mailed it to the manufacturer 
located within an adjoining State. 

By the time check was presented for 
payment, the consignee had failed. The 
manufacturer looks to us on the ground 
that we accepted from the truck line the 
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consignee’s check instead of cash. 

Are we liable notwithstanding the fact 
that the manufacturer designated the 
carrier? 

If we are liable to the manufacturer, 
have we recourse against the truck line? 

Assuming a similar case in which the 
manufacturer insists upon C.O.D. ship- 
ment by truck line, suppose the ware- 
house complies with instructions but is 
unable to collect from truck line, is the 
warehouse still responsible? 

Is there any way in which the ware- 
house can be relieved of responsibility 
for such collections after delivering the 
shipments properly billed to the carrier? 
Is it material whether the manufacturer 
or warehouse select the carrier?—Hol- 
man Transfer Co. 

Answer: You are liable in accepting 
the check under these circumstances. 
You should not have accepted the check 
from the carrier; then the latter would 
have been liable. The fact that the 
manufacturer designated the carrier is 
immaterial, since you assumed responsi- 
bility in permitting the driver to accept 
the check payable to yourself. 

The Court in the recent case of Mogul 
v. Lewis, 221 N. Y. S. 391, held a carrier 
liable for accepting a worthless check, 
where the consignor refused to accept it 
and immediately returned it to the car- 
rier asking for payment in cash. This 
Court said: 

“The carrier of goods transported 
C. O. D. is obliged to collect the money 
from the consignee on or before delivery 
of the goods to him. . A shipment 
C. O. D. of goods contemplates that the 
carrier will collect the amount specified 
in cash, and, if a check is accepted in 
lieu thereof, it is done at the peril of the 
carrier.” 

But in another case (76 N. Y. S. 376) 
the carrier was held not liable for ac- 
cepting a worthless check, where the 
shipper accepted the check from the 
carrier and, after learning that it was 
worthless, attempted to compel the car- 
rier to pay the cash. 

If the manufacturer instructs you to 
ship C. O. D. via a certain truck line, 
and you are unable to collect the cash 
from the line, you are not liable. 

You may relieve yourself of liability, 
except for negligence, by entering into 
a written contract with the manufac- 
turer. 





Bay State Insurance 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 
Warehousing: The Massachusetts 
Board of Underwriters has ruled on the 
following classification: ‘‘Compensation 
insurance. Storage Furniture, includ- 
ing employees engaged in packing and 
handling household goods away from 
assured’s premises including Drivers, 
Chauffeurs and their Helpers. 8293.” 
The board held this classification applies 
only to chauffeurs and helpers engaged 
in actually moving furniture to and from 
storage, and that it does not cover in 
general house to house moving, for 
which a separate payroll must be kept 
at a rate approximately 1/3 higher. 
In the event that a distinction is made 


LEGAL 


between the chauffeurs and helpers en- 
gaged in moving goods to and from stor- 
age and in general moving, is a separate 
payroll required for the general moving 
of the business?—Dorchester Fireproof 
Storage Warehouse. 

Answer: The important part of the 
wording of this provision states “‘in- 
cluding employees engaged in packing 
and handling household goods away from 
assured’s premises.” The word “away” 
may be construed to mean employees 
who transport furniture while in loca- 


tions other than at their employer’s place - 


of business, or those who are employed 
to transport goods from their employer’s 
premises to another location. Strictly 
speaking, the latter interpretation is 
correct. Separation of the accounts of 
insured and _  non-insured employees 
should be made. 





Delivering on Verbal Order 


ONSIDERABLE controversy has re- 

sulted over the legal construction of 
that portion of the R. S. art. 5620 of the 
Uniform Warehouse Receipt Law which 
reads, as follows: 

‘““A warehouseman is justified in de- 
livering the goods, subject to the provi- 
sions of the three following articles, to: 

“1. The person lawfully entitled to the 
possession of the goods, or his agent. 

“2. A person who is either himself 
entitled to delivery by the terms of a 
non-negotiable receipt issued for the 
goods, or who has written authority 
from the person so entitled either in- 
dorsed upon the receipt or written upon 
another paper.” 

The provision No. 2 distinctly states 
that goods, for which a non-negotiable 
receipt is issued, must not be delivered 
to any person except the holder of the 
receipt, or to one having written au- 
thority from the holder. However, pro- 
vision No. 1 provides that the goods 
may be delivered to any person lawfully 
entitled to the possession of the goods. 

For this reason the Courts have held 
that a warehouseman may rightfully 
deliver goods, for which a non-negotiable 
receipt is issued, upon a verbal order 
given by the holder of the receipt, or 
to any other person who is legally en- 
titled to possession of the goods. 

A higher Court, in the recent case of 
Citizens’ National Bank of Brownwood 
v. Texas Compress Co., 294 S. W. 331, 
declared a warehouseman not liable for 
delivering goods to a person not the 
holder of the receipt, where it was shown 
that a verbal order was given by a per- 
son entitled to do so, and that the ware- 
houseman relied upon this order. 

It is interesting to observe that in 
commenting upon the contention that 
goods, to which provision 2 relates, may 
be delivered only by written authority, 
the Court said: 

“This contention gives to provision 2 
the effect of a rule of evidence or statute 
of frauds, under which the authority of 
the owner could not be proved by oral 
testimony, however’ conclusive’ that 
might be, but must be proved by writing. 
; . The section does not provide that 
the warehouseman is justified in making 
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delivery only on the written authority 
of the party entitled to possession; and 
to give it that meaning would open the 
door to fraud by enabling an _ un- 
scrupulous owner to repudiate his ex- 
press verbal authorization, and thereby 
reap the beneficial fruits of his own 
wrong—a result which would be counter 
to the general policy of the law. Such 
construction should not be read into the 
statute, unless by its express language, 
or by necessary implication therefrom, 
it will admit of no other.” 





Bailor’s Right of Action 


N Smith v. Poor Hand Maids of Jesus 

Christ, 213 N. W. 667, the Court 
quoted: 

“A bailor’s right of action against his 
bailee accrues at the time of the latter’s 
breach of duty under the contract of 
bailment, and the statute of limitations 
then begins to run. Unless the term 
of the bailment is limited, no lapse of 
time bars the bailor’s right to the prop- 
erty, and his right of action does not 
accrue, and the statute does not begin 
to run until denial of the bailment and 
conversion of the property by the bailee 
or some one claiming under him. To set 
the statute in motion there must be some 
act of the bailee inconsistent with the 
bailment and changing the nature of 
his holding, such as a refusal to deliver 
on demand.” 





Railroad as Warehouseman 


‘'N the case of Armstrong Rubber Co. 
v. Erie R. Co., 137 Atl. 596, the litiga- 
tion involved the theft of goods from a 
railroad company’s warehouse. The 
facts of the case are that goods shipped 
were not accepted by the consignee. The 
consignor ordered the goods returned to 
the shipping point at which place the 
railroad company stored the goods in its 
warehouse. Afterward the warehouse 
was broken into and the goods were 
stolen. The owner sued the railroad 
company, but the Court held the owner 
not entitled to recovery, as the goods 
when stolen were stored in the com- 
pany’s warehouse. The latter assumed 
exactly the same degree of liability as a 
warehouseman, whose duty is to exercise 
ordinary care in protecting and safe- 
guarding the goods against theft, injury 
and loss. 

The evidence showed that the freight 
house was equipped with doors, four of 
which were locked from the inside and 
a fifth door with a spring lock from the 
outside. Also that all doors and win- 
dows were in good condition and proper- 
ly secured. One morning it was dis- 
covered that the glass panel in one door 
had been broken and a lock on another 
also broken. The thieves had entered 
this door and stolen the goods. 

During the trial the question arose as 
to whether it is the duty of the owner 
of goods stolen from a warehouse to 
prove negligence on the part of the ware- 
houseman, or whether it is sufficient for 
the owner to demand delivery of the 
goods. 

In explaining the established law on 
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this subject, the Court had this to say: 

“The burden of proof of showing 
negligence is on the bailor (owner) and 
remains on him throughout the trial. 
The presumption arising from injury to 
the goods or failure to redeliver is suffi- 
cient to satisfy this burden and make out 
a prima facie case against the bailee 
(warehouseman); but the bailee (ware- 
houseman) may overcome this presump- 
tion by showing that the loss occurred 
through some cause consistent with due 
care on his part, in which case he is 
entitled to the verdict unless the bailor 
(owner) affirmatively proves to _ the 
satisfaction of the jury that the loss 
would not have occurred but for the 
negligence of the bailee. Thus if he 
proves that the loss was occasioned by 
burglary or theft, by fire, by the falling 
of the warehouse in which the goods 
were stored, or by any inevitable acci- 
dent, the burden is again shifted to the 
bailor (owner) to prove defendant’s 
(warehouseman’s) negligence.” 

The higher Court in the case of 
Edwards v. Cleveland Mill & Power Co., 
138 S. E. 131, explained the degree of 
care required of a warehouseman in 
caring for stored goods, and quoted: 

“A warehouseman is not liable as an 
insurer of the goods unless he makes 
himself so by the terms of his contract, 
nor for loss of or injury to the goods 
due to an act of God or of the public 
enemy, nor for losses due to inherent 
defects in the goods or other causes not 
due to negligence on his part. He is 
required to exercise ordinary care in 
the custody of the goods, by which is 
meant that degree of care which ordi- 
narily prudent warehousemen are ac- 
customed to exercise in regard to similar 
goods under like circumstances.” 





Civil Rights to Recover 
 Stpmeri-iee sage to the opinion of the 
in 


majority of persons the owner of a 
motor truck is not barred from a re- 
covery for damages, as a result of a 
collision with another vehicle, although 
the driver of the truck is disobeying a 
criminal law at the time of the collision, 
or the owner of the truck failed to com- 
ply with the registration laws. The im- 
portant point for consideration of the 
owner of the truck in a litigation of 
this nature is whether or not the acci- 
dent was caused through negligence of 
the driver of the other vehicle. 

For instance, in the recent case of 
Farr v. Whitney, 156 N. E. 863, it was 
disclosed that the owner of a motor 
vehicle, operated as a common Carrier, 
had failed to obtain a license to conduct 
the business. Moreover, the vehicle was 
nct equipped with certain appliances re- 
quired by the law. Due to negligence 
on the part of the driver of another 
machine a collision occurred which re- 
sulted in damage to the truck. The 
negligent driver contended that, inas- 
much as the truck was being unlawfully 
operated at the time of the collision, its 
owner was not entitled to damages sus- 
tained. 

However, it is interesting to observe 
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that in holding the owner of the truck 
not deprived of rightful legal action 
against the negligent driver, the Court 
explained the law, as follows: 

“But the fact that he did not have a 
license from the proper authorities did 
not make his vehicle a trespasser on the 
public highway within the rule laid 
down in Dudley v. Northampton Street 
Railway, 202 Mass. 443, 89 N. E. 25, 
23 L. R. A. (N. S.) 561. An unregis- 
tered automobile cannot lawfully be 
operated upon the public highways. It 
is an outlaw, with no other protection 
than exemption from willful or wanton 
injury; and it must be registered in com- 
pliance with the requirements of the 
statute. . He was nevertheless en- 
titled, if using proper care, to recover 
for the defendant’s negligence. The 
violation of a criminal law does not 
prevent recovery, unless the violation 
contributes as a cause to the injury and 
damage. . .. A violation of a criminal 
statute is not a bar to recover, except 
in matters to which the statute relates. 
It is settled law in this commonwealth 
that the civil rights of a plaintiff are 
not affected by the failure to comply 
with a statute or ordinance, except when 
the failure to observe the law has a 
direct effect on his cause of action.” 





Mortgage Rulings 


CCASIONALLY litigation results 

where a mortgagor holds a mort- 
gage on property that the mortgagee did 
not possess at the time the mortgage 
was executed, but acquired later. The 
law is well established that usually such 
a mortgage is invalid. 

In the case of Massachusetts Gasoline 
& Oil Co. v. Go-Gas Co., 156 N. E. 871, 
the Court commented upon this phase of 
the law, and said: 

“The contract, so far as it relates to 
property, real or personal, afterward to 
he acquired, did not transfer the prop- 
erty by way of mortgage immediately 
on the acquisition of the property. ... 
In this commonwealth a mortgage of 
real or personal property to be acquired 
does not attach to that property, at law 
or in equity, as it comes into the hands 
of the mortgagor.” 





A common source of controversy is 
where a warehouseman legally sells 
stored goods under proper power or 
sheriff’s sale, and the original owner 
contends that the goods were worth con- 
siderably more than the price obtained. 

The law is well established that the 
warehouseman is liable if such sale is 
conducted fraudulently or not in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the law. 
However, where the sale is conducted 
without irregularities, the warehouse- 
man is not liable, irrespective of the low 
price at which the goods are sold. 

For instance, in the case of Sherrod 
v. City National Bank of Wichita Falls, 
294 S. W. 295, the Court held the holder 
of a mortgage not responsible for the 
price at which the mortgaged goods were 
sold. and said: 

“There is no allegation that the sale 
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was irregularly made, or was tainted 
with fraud or unfairness. The rule is 
that where personal property is regu- 
larly sold under a power of sale in the 
mortgage, the price paid by the highest 
bidder will, in the absence of fraud, con- 
clusively fix the value of the property 
at the time of the sale and is the sum 
to be credited upon the debt.” 





Contracts and chattel mortgages are 
construed by the courts in accordance 
with the laws of the State where the 
contract or mortgage is to be performed, 
and not where it is signed or made. 
Benner v. Strand, 289 S. W. 766. 

Sometimes a chattel mortgage indefi- 
nitely describes the mortgaged property. 
Where the description is so indefinite 
that the property cannot be jdentified 
with reasonable certainty, the mortgage 
is invalid. However, where the mort- 
gaged property was described as “ma- 
terial consisting of steel, iron, and brass, 
and including all materials on hand or 
that may be received in the future to the 
amount of $7,000,” the higher Court held 
the mortgage valid and _ enforceable. 





Degree of Carrier’s Care 


WREQUENTLY controversy arises be- 

- tween common carrier and shipper 
relative to the degree of care required 
of the former in making prompt de- 
livery of goods shipped. 

In Chesapeake & O. R. Co. v. Coleman 
Fruit Co., 294 S. W. 463, the Court said: 

“The highest degree of care imposed 
by the law on carriers of freight in its 
handling en route does not apply to mere 
delays in shipments, since the carrier is 
only required to exercise ordinary care 
and diligence to avoid delays.” 

It is also the law that a carrier may 
arrange reasonable schedules for its 
trains in the carriage of freight and is 
not chargeable for a reasonable delay 
caused by connections necessary in 
reaching the destination. In the absence 
of a contractual fixed time for the de- 
liveries of freight, the carrier is re- 
quired to do so within a reasonable time, 
and which must be measured by the 
peculiar facts of each case, and, fur- 
thermore, that in order to expedite its 
business and with a view of greater 
efficiency in serving the public in gen- 
eral, a carrier may provide for through 
trains and the distribution of shipments 
from distributive points, if such pro- 
vision is reasonable. 





New Chicago Cold Storage 


Plans have been announced in Chi- 
cago for the construction of a $2,000,000 
cold storage warehouse, 108 by 278 feet, 
ten stories high, at Fifteenth Place and 
Throop Avenue, by the Produce Ter- 
minal Cold Storage Co. The company 
recently purchased the property, for a 
reported consideration of $150,000 from 
the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad. 
Packers and butter and egg dealers are 
included in the building syndicate. 
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the work of the officers and the committee chairmen. 
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} ERE is presented in tabloid form the Association news that is of general interest to the industry as a whole. 

effort is made to present complete reports of all Association meetings; the dissemination of such information is logically 
What is presented here is in effect a cross-section review of the 
major activities so that Association members may be kept advised as to what “the other fellow” elsewhere in the country 
When annual or semi-annual meetings are held, more extended reports will occasionally be published. 
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Self-Regulation by the Business Profession’ 


By JUDGE EDWIN B. PARKER 


it they possessed the necessary physical strength. 

When those equally endowed in strength had designs 
on each other’s chattels, they bargained for an exchange, 
and craft and the tactics of barter were substituted for 
force. 

Contrast this condition with the business of today, when 
confidence, not craft, rules the marketplace. 

Three years ago the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States formally adopted fifteen principles of business con- 
duct as practical guides for business as a whole and for 
each individual enterprise. These principles in turn have 
been adopted by the numerous local Chambers of Com- 
merce, trade associations, corporations, firms and indi- 
viduals. The first of them declares: 

“The foundation of business is confidence which springs 
from integrity, fair dealing, efficient service and mutual 
benefit.” 

Upon the recognition of this economically sound prin- 
ciple has been built the great and successful business en- 
terprises of today. 

It’s a long road we have come—steep and uphill most of 
the way. Trade—business—once was carried on at fairs 
and bazaars. Here came the traders and pitched their 
tents in a stockade with one entrance, and that patrolled 
by an armed guard. The buyer came, bargained and hag- 


Tit the was a time when men took what they wanted— 


gled. The bargain concluded, he watched with wary eye 
against the substitution of an inferior article. The vendor 
bit the coin the buyer paid him, suspicious and fearful of 
spurious metal. And the rule was caveat emptor—let the 
buyer beware. 

While such a rule in primitive civilization, composed of 
roving tribes of local tradesmen, may suffice, certain it is 
that no great business enterprise dependent for success 
on the continued patronage of a vast number of indi- 
viduals, frequently located in remote quarters of the earth, 
can be permanently maintained on any such basis. 

Distrust of motive, as well as acts by the associates, 
employees, patrons and competitors of the business man, 
breeds war and all the demoralization which follows in its 
wake. Such distrust can be overcome only by absolute 
integrity in thought and action and by fairness and frank- 
ness which beget confidence—the basis of successful and 
modern business. The market is no-longer tribal but world 
extensive, and far-seeing business men seek permanent 
world markets. ‘“‘Good will’? has become an indispensable 
asset in permanent business. Implicit confidence between 
producers, distributors and consumers is the bulwark of 
modern commerce. This requires honest effort and scrup- 
ulous accuracy in the representation of the product. The 
greater the business, the greater the need for confidence 
in order to endure. 
engage in it, 


an individual to 


S suggestive of the far distance busi- 
t ness has come is the recent designa- 
tion of business as “the oldest of the 
arts and the newest of the professions.” 
This provokes the inquiry, What is a 
profession? Broadly it may te defined 
as a pursuit in which the practitioner 
professes to have acquired some special 
knowledge which he uses by way either 
of instructing, guiding or advising and 
serving others. Its indicia are intelli- 
gent preparation through education and 
training for the work undertaken; a 
growing group consciousness; the for- 
mulation of standards of group conduct, 
and service to the public. 

The saving of a life, the saving of a 
soul, the instruction of youth, and ob- 


*Address_ before 
Grocers’ Association. 


National Chain Store 


taining justice for a client—these are 
the services of the so-called learned pro- 
fessions—of the physician, and surgeon, 
the preacher, the teacher, and the law- 
yer. 

But, measured by this definition and 
these indicia, does not present day busi- 
ness qualify as a profession? It is es- 
sentially creative and constructive in 
its nature; its function is to produce, 
distribute, and provide for all the mate- 
rial requirements of man and to increase 
the wealth of the world and therefore to 
that extent the value and happiness of 
life. The successful performance of 
this function is a high order of public 
service. Individual profit is its direct 
reward. But it is important that the 
function of business should not be con- 
fused with the motives which may 


prompt 
just as the functions of the legal, the 
medical, the educational, the political, 
or the engineering professions should 
not be confused with the motives which 
prompt individuals to engage in them. 
Where an individual engages in business 
or enters and pursues the profession of 
law, medicine, or engineering, if he has 
ability and employs it unremittingly and 
efficiently he may make money, but tha? 
is not the veason for or the measure of 
his success. 

Business in the abstract as distin- 
guished from the individual enterprise 
must have a basic purpose, which is to 
provide for the material needs of man- 
kind. The immediate end may be profit 
to the individual engaged in serving the 
public, but whenever a bus_ness institu- 
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tion ceases to perform the basic func- 
tion of business, it is no longer entitled 
to exist. When individual gain is a 
true measure of the extent of service 
rendered, then the greater his gain the 
greater the value of the individual to the 
world. Then the term “big business” no 
longer conveys a sinister meaning, and a 
great fortune becomes a badge of honor 
rather than a reproach. 

The logic of events has’ taught 
business men the value of group action. 
Problems of markets, of methods of pro- 
duction and distribution, of the relation 
of business and Government, all these 
press in on the individual. He has dis- 
covered that through organization and 
the courage of group action business is 
enabled to do those things that single 
and alone the individual had found be- 
yond his powers. 


Group Responsibilities 


The enlightened self-interest which 
prompted group action is slowly but 
surely bringing those groups and each 
individual member thereof to a realiza- 
tion of group responsibilities. This is 
exemplified in the wide-spread movement 
to set up in each business, trade, or in- 
dustry high and sound standards of 
business conduct, and to outlaw prac- 
tices that in the days of isolation tended 
to bring the whole institution of busi- 
ness into popular disrepute. In those 
days one trickster forced his competitors 
to use similar tricks in self-defence; but 
in this day of group action the views of 
the group in support of fair practices 
and proper relations between buyer and 
seller prescribes such tactics through 
the sanction of collective action. And 
the old maxim “Let the buyer beware” 
has given place to the economic principle 
of modern business. Let the vendor be- 
ware lest he offend the canons of fair 
dealing that self-regulated business has 
set up. 

The constantly increasing complexi- 
ties of business which are interknit with 
the development of our civilization, re- 
quires that in the general welfare busi- 
ness be regulated. That regulation must 
come either from within or from with- 
out—from Government or from business 
itself. The growth and development of 
business, and the progress and well- 
being of society as a whole, demand un- 
hampered opportunities for individual! 
effort and initiative which is rendered 
increasingly difficult in proportion to the 
increase in Government regulation of 
business. On the other hand, methods 
and practices designed to secure imme- 
diate gains without reference to the ef- 
fect on the general public, or the ulti- 
mate effect on the business itself, some- 
times renders imperative restrictive and 
regulatory legislation in the public in- 
terest. 

Business impatiently resents such 
legislation. The remedy lies in its own 
hands. It can if it will be governed 


and regulated by its own rules and prin- 
ciples of business conduct. Self-preser- 
vation demands the adoption of this 
remedy. Self-regulation alone will pre- 
serve individual initiative—the master 
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builder of American business. The 
spirit of mastery which has harnessed 
the destructive elements of nature, and 
converted them into constructive forces 
for the advancement of civilization, will 
not turn aside from the task of self- 
correction through the constant observ- 
ance of sound principles of business 
conduct. 

It was such considerations as these 
that led the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States to adopt the XVth of 
its Principles of Business Conduct, which 
declares: 

“Business should render restrictive 
legislation unnecessary through so con- 
ducting itself as to deserve and inspire 
public confidence.” 

It is not enough that the individual 
enterprise should so conduct itself as to 
deserve and inspire public confidence but 
business, while reaping all of the bene- 
fits of group action, must discharge its 
responsibilities, and prescribe high 
standards of conduct for the regulation 
of the entire group, not only in the gen- 
eral public interest, but also for the 
protection of all members of that group. 
Such rules business men themselves must 
formulate out of their intimate knowl- 
edge and experience of conditions and 
practice obtaining in their particular 
trade. Acting either independently, or 
in cooperation with the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, many of the 
trades and industries have already 
adopted standards of business practice. 
It is peculiarly gratifying to note that 
within this fold are the chain store 
grocers. represented by the National 
Chain Store Grocers’ Association. 

Much, however, still remains to be 
accomplished. It is by no means sur- 
prising that with the growth of com- 
merce and industry in this country cer- 
tain practices have crept into our busi- 
ness methods which are clearly unsound 
from the standpoint both of business and 
of the public. Some of these practices 
are admittedly unfair, affecting the in- 
terests not only of competitors but of 
the public. Others are plainly wasteful 
and on that score should likewise be con- 
demned. Let me read this from a re- 
port to the National Distribution Con- 
ference which met here in Washington 
in February, 1925, to study conditions 
affecting the distribution of merchan- 
dise: 


Waste Falls on Consumers 


“A great variety of unethical prac- 
tices or trade abuses exist in dealings 
between distributors which, although 
many in number and widely different in 
character, are to be attributed largely 
to a state of distrust and misunder- 
standing between the parties concerned. 
Although no true approximation of the 
cost can be attached to these factors in 
distribution, it amounts evidently to a 
stupendous sum annually, which, al- 
though borne originally by manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers and retailers, falls ulti- 
mately upon consumers in the form of 
higher prices. . . . Manufacturers have 
made material progress in eliminating 
wastes by group action through stand- 
ardization of products and uniform ac- 
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counting methods. This report indicates 
that the same group action and com. 
bined effort will prove equally successful 
when directed toward the establishment 
of amicable relations between manufac- 
turers and distributors.” 

The remedy must be worked out by 
the individual industries or trades. Not 
all, not even a large proportion, of any 
industrial group voluntarily engages in 
questionable practices. Many of the 
violators of the rule of “fair play” in 
business feel they are compelled so to 
act lest unscrupulous competitors over- 
reach them. This fact is clearly stated 
in the Federal Trade Commission’s 1925 
study of Trade Practices. 

“It frequently appeared that the ma- 
jor portion of those engaged in an in- 
dustry wherein the use of some ques- 
tionable practice prevailed were the vic- 
tims rather than the originators of such 
practices, which they were obliged to 
follow or be placed at a serious compe- 
titive disadvantage. It further appeared 
that in many instances business men 
were unable to divorce themselves from 
such unfair practices, though anxious to 
do so, without outside assistance.” 


Self-Imposed Rules 


The sympathetic attitude of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission toward the ef- 
forts of business to set its house in order 
are well known. Some twenty-five trade 
groups have gathered around the Com- 
mission’s table, and frankly discussed 
the unwholesome business’ conditions 
within their industries, and have de- 
clared against policies and methods op- 
posed to the best interests of the trade 
and of the public. These declarations 
thus became the rules of the trade. When 
approved by the Commission these decla- 
rations became a guide for future pro- 
ceedings involving practices which the 
industry, itself, had outlawed! 

Let us consider, briefly, the character 
of these self-imposed rules of business 
conduct. Among certain manufacturers 
it had been the practice to sell products 
in packages which contained fifteen 
ounces and were so labeled, but which 
in all other respects closely resembled 
the regular sixteen-ounce or one pound 
packages commonly used in the trade. 
Was this an unfair practice? It was so 
declared by the butter manufacturers, 
meeting with the Commission at a trade 
practice conference in 1920, on the score 
that the practice tended to deceive cus- 
tomers by leading them to believe that 
they were receiving standard weights. 
Moreover, the Commission subsequently 
condemned the practice from a broader 
viewpoint when it found that the imita- 
tion of the standard package was an un- 
fair method of competition against other 
manufacturers who sold butter in stand- 
ard-size packages. 

Again, is a manufacturer indulging in 
unfair trade practices who makes al- 
lowances in excess of the actual value 
of second hand instruments taken in ex- 
change for new instruments? This prac- 
tice was likewise declared unfair by the 
band instrument manufacturers at a 
trade conference in 1924. A similar con- 
clusion was reached at this conference 
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as to the practice of lending or giving 
instruments to musicians to obtain testi- 
monials or recommendations, for the 
reason that such practice tended to cre- 
ate a false and misleading impression 
upon the buying public. 

Other instances might be cited, but 
these are typical of the many. From 
these voluntary meetings of industrial 
groups and the Trade Commission, cer- 
tain general principles of conduct in 
trade and business relations have been 
established. Among them are these: 

Branding of product should not mis- 
lead as to value or quality. 

Labeling of product should not mis- 
lead as to process of manufacture or 
character of product or otherwise cause 
confusion or deception of the consuming 
public. 

Inducing breach of contract is unfair 
and unlawful. 

Intentionally making false returns on 
report or publishing false advertise- 
ment as to quality or quantity of product 
is unfair. 

Unauthorized use of equipment or 
property of competitor, with intent or 
effect of appropriating the patronage, 
property, or business of another, is un- 
fair. 

Furnishing or lending property or 
equipment for the purpose and effect of 
influencing the receiver of the property 
in favor of the furnisher or lender is 
unfair. 

Making false statements concerning 
policies or methods of a competitor is 
unfair. 

Commercial bribery is unfair. 

Obtaining information from competi- 
tor by impersonating public or other offi- 
cial or by espionage is unfair. 

Failing to pay advertised price or to 
deduct full transportation cost when sale 
is on delivered basis is unfair. 

Paying prices not warranted by mar- 
ket conditions, distinguishing between 
classes of customers, or simultaneously 
paying different prices at _ different 
points not in good faith to meet fair 
competition is unfair. 

Giving of premises or other valuable 
things as an additional reward or com- 
pensation is unfair. 


A Definite Program for Business 


These general rules have been slowly 
and laboriously evolved by the Federal 
Trade Commission and a limited number 
of industrial groups groping their way 
without any clearly defined plan or very 
definite objective. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States at its fif- 
teenth annual meeting held in Washing: 
ton last May unanimously adopted a 
resolution as follows: 

“Resolved, that the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States urges the 
elimination of all wasteful practices and 
trade abuses through the formation in 
each trade of a Joint Trade Relations 
Committee, composed of representatives 
of every branch of that trade, which 
Committee in cooperation with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission will seek out and 
define trade abuses and cooperate with 
that Commission in their elimination.” 

Here a definite program is offered to 
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business systematically and speedily to 
accomplish that for which it has been 
long blindly groping. Speaking of this 
program, Honorable W. E. Humphrey, 
Federal Trade Commissioner, in the 
Nation’s Business for July, said: 

“‘Business will have a splendid oppor- 
tunity to correct existing evils, volun- 
tarily, intelligently, effectively, without 
agitation, without crimination or re- 
crimination, without publicity in its sin- 
ister sense, without the expense and in- 
jury necessarily incident to compulsory 
adverse action by the Commission. 

“The statute directs the Commission 
to prevent the use of unfair methods. 
Good conscience and good judgment re- 
quire business to cooperate with the 
Commission. With intelligent and sym- 
pathetic cooperation, the task will be 
made shorter and easier, to the benefit 
of all.” 

Here is the opportunity. Will busi- 
ness grasp it? The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States through its 
committee on trade relations, and in co- 
operation with representative trade as- 
sociations, places its facilities at the 
service of business, to bring together in 
a single conference the representatives 
of all interests within each industry, so 
that each, through a free exchange of 
ideas, may get the viewpoints of all the 
others and have an opportunity for 
frank self-examination and self-regula- 
tion. 


—_—- 


Southern 


HE Southern Warehousemen’s As- 

- sociation, will meet at the Hotel 
Grady in Atlanta, Ga., on Nov. 10 and 
11, and one of the problems will be the 
selection of an executive secretary to 
succeed D. R. Benedict, who died in 
Nashville on Sept. 25. 

Meanwhile it is announced that the 
following companies have been elected 
to membership: 

Blake Transfer Co., Sheffield, Ala.; 
Bruns Transfer Co., Bessemer, Ala.; 
Madison County Transfer Co., Hunts- 
ville, Ala.; Daniel McGhee Transfer & 
Coal Co., Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Nixon Trans- 
fer & Coal Co., Anniston, Ala.; Robert- 
son Transfer Co., Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





American 


A= over, short and damage report 
forms now being supplied by the 
Chicago headquarters office of the mer- 
chandise division of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association have eliminated 
from them the “How Loaded, Stowed 
and Braced” line. This line has been 
a bone of contention in the work of 
preparing standard forms in conjunction 
with the United States Department of 
Commerce. Wilson V. Little, the divi- 
sion’s executive secretary, explains: 
“The form now furnished is therefore 
not the form that we call ‘standard,’ 
if by ‘standard’ we mean approved by 
the Government’s Department of Com- 
merce. However, it is the form recom- 
mended for use by the members in ac- 
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cordance with the action taken at the 
1925 convention and as such it is shown 
as being ‘Approved by the American 
Warehousemen’s Association, Merchan- 
dise Division.’ No reference is made at 
all to the Department of Commerce on 
the form now being supplied. 

“It is hoped that when a revision 
conference is held the form as now 
recommended by the merchandise divi- 
sion will be adopted. Until that time we 
shall consider it as the official form of 
the division anyway and urge our mem- 
bers to use it. We are thus elimi- 
nating the much-discussed ‘How Loaded, 
Stowed and Braced’ line in this ‘official’ 
if not ‘standard’ form and hope that 
the matter that has been of so much 
controversy in the past may now be con- 
sidered satisfactorily settled. 





The Southgate Terminal Corporation, 
operating general merchandise ware- 
houses in Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va., 
has joined the merchandise division. T. 
S. Southgate is president of the com- 
pany and Elias Etheridge is secretary. 





Pennsylvania F. W. A. 


T a meeting of the board of directors 
IX) of the Pennsylvania Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association in Phila- 
delphia on Sept. 13, George W. Alex- 
ander of the Fidelity-20th Century 
Warehouse Co., Philadelphia, was 
elected secretary of the association to 
fill the unexpired term of William A. 
Cassell, who went west several months 
ago and is now identified with the 
Premier Fireproof Storage Co., Holly- 
wood, Cal. Mr. Alexander had been 
serving temporarily as secretary by ap- 
pointment from F. L. Harner, Phila- 
delphia, the association’s president. 

William H. Protzman resigned as a 
member of the board, on which he had 
been representing the old 20th Century 
Storage Warehouse Co., recently merged 
with the Fidelity Storage & Warehouse 
Co. Mr. Protzman is now vice-president 
of the Powelton Company, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, which is represented on the as- 
sociation’s board by Frederic E. Aaron, 
president of the Powelton firm. 

The directors recommended for mem- 
bership Lewis Louderback, Philadelphia, 
and the Krebs Brothers Drayage Co., 
Clearfield, Pa. The association at its 
meeting later in the day elected these 
two. 

The directors voted to discontinue the 
association’s advertisement in the Phila- 
delphia telephone book, and this action 
was approved by the association sub- 
sequently. 

At the association’s general meeting it 
was voted that the secretary send a 
letter of sympathy to Mrs. E. H. Depen- 
thal, widow of E. H. Depenthal, pro- 
prietor of the Depenthal Truck & Stor- 
age Co., Toledo, Ohio, who died on 
Sept. 10. 

It was voted that the minutes of the 
September meeting, as distributed to the 
members, be accompanied by a copy of 
the arbitration rules of the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association. 
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Oklahoma 


She Oklahoma City Transfer and 
Warehousemen’s Association, through 
its secretary, A. H. Amelung, has sent 
to warehouse and transfer companies 
throughout the State the following let- 
ter: 

“In a regular monthly meeting of the 
Oklahoma Transfer and Warehouse- 
men’s Association which was held on 
Sept. 15 the following resolution was 
adopted : 

“ ‘Resolved, that our local association 
invite all transfer and warehouse men 
of the State of Oklahoma to attend a 
meeting in Oklahoma City on the 11th 
of November for the purpose of organ- 
izing a State association.’ 

“We feel that a State association is 
a necessity nowadays, because of the 
many problems we must meet in our 
daily routine of business. The subject 
of long-distance moving is quite vital to 
all of us. Legislation affecting our in- 
dustry is another subject that would 
warrant a State organization. 

“We do expect to have a real as- 
sociation meeting in conjunction with 
the organization. An interesting pro- 
gram will be arranged and there will be 
entertainment features. 

“Have you a subject that you would 
like to have discussed in this meeting? 
Will you make every effort to be pres- 
ent with us on that day? Will you ac- 
cept a paper to handle if the arrange- 
ment committee requests you? Or have 
you a subject you would especially pre- 
fer to handle yourself? 

“Please take a minute and drop us a 
line as to what you think of a State 
association and answer all above ques- 
tions.” 


Kansas 


1. has been selected as the next 
convention city of the Kansas Ware- 
house & Transfermen’s Associaton, in 
response to an invitation from E. D. 
Dean, secretary of the Topeka Transfer 
& Storage Co. The meeting, the annual 
one, will take place some time in Feb- 
ruary. 

At a recent meeting of the associ- 
ation’s board of directors the subjects 
discussed included cooperation among 
members and enlarging the membership. 

“To make progress and accomplish 
something really worth while,” John F. 
Dee, Wichita, the secretary, said in a 
subsequent bulletin to members, “we 
must first of all increase our member- 
ship to include every reputable ware- 
house and transfer concern in the State, 
and in addition must have the encour- 
agement and support of all members to 
that end. 

“If you know of any warehouse or 
transfer man eligible to membership. 
procure his application at once, and mail 
it to L. D. Ferguson, treasurer, Hutchin- 
son. Those members included in the list 
of charter members, and who attended 
the organization meeting at Wichita, 
and who have not paid their dues for 
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this year, should not hesitate longer. We 
want your help to build up this associa- 
tion as only through united effort can 
we succeed. 

“Some Kansas newspapers are already 
advocating a four-cent gas tax. We feel 
that two cents is enough. Adverse 
legislation is only one problem for our 
consideration. There are others. Our 
chief concern just now, however, is t- 
interest the industry in this association, 
solicit new members, and expand the or- 
ganization.” 


Pacific Coast F. W. A. 


T the September meeting of the 
-\ southern division of the Pacific Coast 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association, 
held in Los Angeles on the 14th, the uni- 
form methods committee recommended 
that when making out bills of lading on 
shipments an extra carbon should be 
made of each and mailed with the orig- 
inal, the purpose being to give the re- 
ceiving warehouseman sufficient infor- 
mation to make it unnecessary for him 
to make a copy of the original before 
surrendering the latter to the railroad 
company at destination. 

The committee recommended also that 
there be sent to the receiving ware- 
houseman on each shipment a copy of 
the original “in” sheet, together with a 
copy of the packing list showing the 
original “in” number and the packing 
number. 

It was suggested further that when- 
ever possible the receiving warehouse 
be sent a specimen of the signatures of 
the goods’ owner, in order to facilitate 
identification. 

Discussion of selection of a city for 
the winter convention of the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
indicated opinion that holding the meet- 
ing in California would be appreciated by 
the Coast members. A letter from Henry 
Reimers, Chicago, executive secretary of 
the National, brought assurance that 
there was no basis for a report that 
some of the National’s eastern members 
had criticized Coast members for al- 
leged boycotting, through non-attend- 
ance, the National’s Mackinac Island 
convention in July. 





Massachusetts 


ITH some thirty members and 

guests present, the annual outing of 
the Massachusetts Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation, at the Framingham Country 
Club, Framingham, on Sept. 15, was one 
of the most successful affairs ever held 
by the organization. 

From the time the members reached 
the club until the dinner ended late in 
the evening a splendid spirit of good 
fellowship prevailed. All thoughts of 
business had been left behind in the 
search for pleasure. It was agreed by 


all that much of the success of the out- 
ine was due to the arrangements made 
and carried out under the direction of 


John G. Greeley. 
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Many of the members went out on the 
links. When the golf scores were turned 
in it was found that Tarrant P. King 
had the low net score, for which he 
received half a dozen golf balls. A 
similar prize was awarded Appleton 
King, his son, for the low gross score. 
A special prize of a pair of spectacles 
was awarded to Odin Mackay for the 
loss of the most golf balls. 

Much interest was evinced in the 
quoits tournament. George S. Lovejoy 
surprised everybody by his playing be- 
cause it was ample proof that he had 
recovered his health. Mr. Lovejoy and 
Ernest Wood were runners-up to Samuel 
G. Spear and Frank Gerety, who won 
the team championship. For individual 
honors Mr. Gerety defeated Mr. Spear. 
Suitable prizes were awarded in this 
event. 

Following the sports a_ delightful 
dinner was served at which Samuel G., 
Spear, president, presided. The guests 
were William Carraher, president of the 
Bowler Storage & Sales Corp., Wor- 
cester, Mass., and Walter Dempster, 
director of the Merchants Cold Storage 
& Warehouse Co., Providence, R. I. 

It was voted that a committee be in- 
structed to convey the good wishes and 
thanks of the association to Richard M. 
Tyler, manager of the Standard Storage 
Co., who as a member of the Country 
Club was host to the organization, and 
also to Mrs. Tyler, the recent bride. 

—S. F. Hol-and. 


Illinois 


fbn proposed plan to consolidate the 
Warehousemen’s Association of IIli- 
nois, the Illinois Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association and the Central 
Warehousemen’s Association of Illinois 
into a State-wide organization was con- 
sidered at a meeting of the State’s mer- 
chandise and household goods storage 
executives in Moline on Sept. 17. Final 
action as to a merger was deferred until 
February, whether in Ottawa a further 
meeting will be held. Committees repre- 
senting the three associations will study 
the situation meanwhile and present re- 
ports at the February gathering. 

Resolutions were adopted to provide 
that banking interests be invited to par- 
ticipate in future meetings in an en- 
deavor to create a close relationship be- 
tween the two groups. 

A reciprocal shipping program was 
adopted whereby warehousemen in one 
city sending trucks to another would 
send cards on ahead to members in the 
cities of destination with a view to de- 
veloping pay loads on the return jour. 
neys. 

A resolution was adopted calling on 
the Illinois Commerce Commission to 
enforce the law requiring individual 
warehouses to be licensed and bonded. 
It was charged that the authorities had 
been lax in this respect. 

At a dinner at the LeClaire Hotel and 
at a theater and dancing party the dele- 
gates were the guests of H. J. Crandall, 
Moline, president of the C. W. A. I. 
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Speakers at the dinner included J. Ed- 
gar Lee, Chicago, president of the Amer- 
ican Warehousemen’s Association; E]l- 
mer Erickson, Chicago, secretary of the 
A. W. A.; Wilson V. Little, Chicago, 
executive secretary of the A. W. A.’s 
merchandise division; Chester B. Car- 
ruth, Chicago, the merchandise divi- 
sion’s actuary; and Henry Reimers, 
Chicago, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 


sociation. 
—Louis Savadge. 


St. Louis Van Owners 


OLLOWING the tornado’ which 
i struck St. Louis in September with 
its attendant loss of lives and damage 
to property, members of the St. Louis 
Van Owners’ Association met with the 
relief committee of the American Red 
Cross at 2221 Locust Street. A confer- 
ence was held attended by Red Cross 
officers and by J. Louis Boehl, secretary 
of the Boehl Storage & Moving Co.; 
Ben A. Langan, president of the Ben A. 
Langan Fireproof Storage Co., and M. 
W. Niedringhaus, president of the Gen- 
eral Warehousing Co., representing the 
van owners. As a result, G. C. Dintel- 
mann, secretary of the association and 
secretary of the Langan company, sent 
the following notice to the association’s 
member firms: 

“The Red Cross will transmit all their 
moving and storage orders to Mr. Oak- 
ley, manager of the association, who 
will in turn give out the orders to the 
members of our association. All orders 
booked by Mr. Oakley are guaranteed 
as to payment. Please let it be thor- 
oughly understood that the Red Cross 
organization will book these orders 
through Mr. Oakley, who will route 
them to the association members in or- 
der. When the customer is not in posi- 
tion to pay the regular rates, have your 
ticket signed and bill the Red Cross 
through Mr. Oakley. 

“You are not to change your rates 
for any of your services during this 
present emergency.” 

Thus did the St. Louis warehouse 
companies who are association members 
come to the aid of their stricken city— 
without any increase in rates. 

The warehouse vans were quickly 
snowed under with all sorts of orders 
and were working nights and Sundays 
as well as days, according to Mr. Din- 
telmann. 





National 
\ ern order and agreement form 


(illustrated herewith) designed 
particularly for inter-city moving has 
been distributed to the members of the 
National Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation by the executive secretary, 
Henry Reimers, Chicago. In explana- 
tion Mr. Reimers says: 

“During the past three years members 
have had rather sad experiences because 
of failure to have customer declare 
values on household goods transported 
by van. Fire claims legitimately ex- 
ceeded contents insurance, with the re- 
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sult that each member lost over $1,000. 
It is important to obtain signed orders 
for inter-city moving and also to get a 
deposit at time order is booked. 

“The standard order form provides 
for the transfer of loads to other mem- 
bers in accordance with operations 
through the inter-city removals bureau, 
but does not preclude use by those mem- 
bers not registering loads with the 
bureau. 

“The form is printed in triplicate— 
original in white, duplicate pink and 
triplicate canary. The original is to be 
kept by member, duplicate for use of 
driver of member booking order or an- 
other member’s driver to whom load may 
be delivered, and the triplicate goes to 
customer. On the back of the form is 
space for listing articles, if desired, or 
for special instructions. If goods are 
listed on back, which is considered de- 





WAREHOUSE NAME IMPRINT 


STREET ADDRESS 
erry 





; kee < 
Remove household goods on 192 
From 
To 
I declare excess value as follows 


Secure Transit Insurance for me in the sum of $ 
CHARGES FOR SERVICE 

Packing % 
Piano $ 
Loading and unloading $ 
Hauling (per load) $ 
, 5 
$ 
t 
$ 


Insurance 


Deposit $ Total 
(Sign Here) 
SERVICE INFORMATION 
Mileage haul Approximate cu. ft. or weight of load 
Piano (upright or grand) If any leeway in moving dates: Preferred date 


Earliest date 


Latest date 
Packing to be done... _.. - 


Temporary destination Address 
Present Telephone Number 
Order taken by (Signature) 


(Copy of this order is to be given customer.) 
Inter-city moving order and agree- 
ment form standardized by Na- 
tional Furniture Warehousemen’s 

Association 


sirable, the customer’s receipt for de- 
livery can be taken following the list. 

“As the form is subject to revision 
based on further suggestions from mem- 
bers, it is recommended that you order 
only a small initial supply. Every mem- 
ber booking long distance business 
should use this form.” 

Brooklyn 

EW YORK CITY’S largest borough, 

Brooklyn, with a population exceed- 
ing two and a quarter million persons, 
will have a furniture warehousemen’s 
association of its own if plans sponsored 
by some of the Brooklyn storage execu- 
tives mature. 

Representatives of about a dozen com- 
panies most of which are members of 
the New York Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association assembled recently at 
the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce 
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and formed a provisional organization, 
which is yet to be given a definite name, 
and elected temporary officers as follows: 

President, James A. Perry, president 
Excelsior Warehouses, Inc. 

Treasurer, Harry A. Strang, treas- 
urer William H. Strang Storage Ware- 
houses, Ine. 

Secretary, W. W. Weekes, secretary 
Harragan’s Storage Warehouses, Inc. 

It is not the purpose of the Brooklyn 
companies to break away from the mem- 
berships in the N. Y. F. W. A. The 
new association purposes to work in 
harmony with the Greater New York 
body on problems of city-wide import, 
but to place itself in a position to give 
special attention to conditions strictly 
local to Brooklyn. 

There are many firms in Brooklyn not 
affiliated with either the N. Y. F. W. A. 
or the National Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association, and it is felt by the 
backers of the new association that an 
active Brooklyn trade body should at- 
tract many of these firms and eventually 
strengthen both the Greater New York 
association and the National. 

Brooklyn firms interested in_ the 
Brooklyn organization include, in addi- 
tion to the three mentioned, the Atlantic 
Storage & Warehousing Corp., Charles 
E. Bowman Co., Brooklyn Warehouse & 
Storage Co., Burns & Nellis Fireproof 
Storage Corp., Bushwick Storage Ware- 
houses, Eagle Warehouse & Storage Co., 
Fifty-second Street Storage Co., Inc.., 
L. Fink & Son, Franklin Fireproof 
Warehouses, Inc., Long Island Storage 
Warehouses. Peter F. Reilly’s Sons, Re- 
liable Van & Storage Co., Security Fire- 
proof Storage, Inc., Charles D. Strang, 
Inc., Walter D. Strang, and Thomas 
Brothers. A majority of these are 
identified with the N. F. W. A. 


New York F. W. A. 


rTMHE “mother” of America’s household 

goods storage trade organizations— 
the New York Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association—celebrated its thir- 
tieth birthday by holding a banquet and 
dance on the evening of Oct. 11 at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel in New York. The 
nearly 200 persons present included a 
numter of storage executives from other 
cities, among them Hartford, Newark, 
Elizabeth, Rutherford, Atlantic City, 
Montreal, Philadelphia, Washington and 
Chicago. 

Ernest H. Milligan, the association’s 
president, was toastmaster, and other 
speakers were Charles R. Saul, a past 
president and one of the two surviving 
founders; Charles S. Morris, a_ past 
president of both the New York organ- 
ization and the National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association; and the 
Rev. Dr. Raymond L. Forman of St. 
Paul’s Methodist-Episcopal Church. 

Others at the head table were Walter 
E. Sweeting, Philadelphia, a vice-presi- 
dent of the National and a past presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania F. W. A.; 
William T. Bostwick, secretary of the 
New York F. W. A., a past president 
of the New Jersey F. W. A. and a direc- 
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tor of the National; Fred L. Harner, 
Philadelphia, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania F. W. A.; George Sebold, Eliza- 
beth, president of the New Jersey F. W. 
A.; John B. Baillargeon, Montreal; 
Ralph J. Wood, Chicago, secretary of 
the National and a past president of 
the Illinois F. W. A.; Barrett C. Gilbert, 
vice-president of the New York associ- 
ation; Willard Eldredge, Atlantic City, 
a director of the National and a past 
president of the New Jersey F. W. A.; 
and Henry Reimers, Chicago, executive 
secretary of the National. 

The evening’s guests of honor were 
Mr. Saul and Walter C. Reid, the two 
men alive today of the little group that 
met on Oct. 14, 1897, to form the associ- 
ation, which now has ninety-three mem- 
bers. Mr. Reid, convalescing, at Battle 
Creek, Mich., from a nervous breakdown, 
was unable to be present, and eloquent 
tributes to his services as the industry’s 
“dean” were paid by Mr. Milligan, Mr. 
Saul and Mr. Morris. Mr. Milligan 
stated that Mr. Reid’s health and 
strength were being restored and that he 
would be back in harness shortly. At 
the suggestion of Mr. Morris the guests 
stood for a moment in silent prayer for 
Mr. Reid’s speedy recovery. It was an- 
nounced that the association had pre- 
sented an arm chair each to Mr. Reid 
and Mr. Saul in appreciation of their 
activities. 

The association distributed picture 
frames to the ladies present. 

A telegram of congratulation was re- 
ceived from the Pennsylvania F.. W. A. 


A Birthday Program 


The menu was in the form of a 
sixteen-page birthday program, the con- 
tribution of Distribution and Warehous- 
ing. This contained a message of greet- 
ing from President Milligan; a history 
of the association during its three decades 
of service, written by Kent B. Stiles, 
editor of Distribution and Warehousing, 
on information supplied by Mr. Reid and 
Mr. Bostwick; pictures of the present 
officers and of past presidents; and past 
convention photographs furnished by 
Mr. Reid, Mr. Bostwick, Grant Wayne 
and Schuyler C. Blackburn, Kansas City, 
president of the National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association. 

“An industry’s trade organization,” 
said a “boxed” text on the inside back 
cover, “survives on the basis of merit. 
It grows in strength only as its members 
receive genuine value in return for dues. 
Its prestige can be attributed not to the 
number of members enrolled but to the 
good which it accomplishes for those 
members. 

“From a handful of pioneers with 
vision in 1897 the New York Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association has ex- 
panded until now, three decades later, 
it has a membership of nearly one hun- 
dred of the leading household goods 
storage companies in the greatest city 
in the world. Such development could 
not come unless truly deserved. 

“And so on the occasion of this thir- 
tieth birthday—Oct. 11, 1927—of the 
New York Furniture Warehousemen’s 
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Association, Distribution and Warehous- 
ing extends its congratulations.” 

The pamphlet contained also a list of 
the association’s present officers; a list 
of the members of the entertainment 
committee, headed by William E. Cramer 
as chairman; and lists of the presidents 
and secretaries, past and present. 

The men who have been the presi- 
dents are J. H. Jones, 1897-1898 and 
1906-1910; William H. Wayne, 1899; 
Charles R. Saul, 1900; Charles P. Cor- 
bit, 1901; J. E. Cassidy, 1902-1903; 
Walter C. Gilbert, 1904; Frank L. La- 


Ernest H. Milligan 





Oct. 11 marked two events os _ 

president of the N. Y. F. 

The association celebrated ~ 300k 

birthday and the date was the 

22nd anniversary of the marriage 
of Mr. and Mrs. Milligan 


tham, 1905; Walter C. Reid, 1911-1919; 
Grant Wayne, 1920-1922; Charles S. 
Morris, 1923; William R. Wood, 1924- 
1925; and Ernest H. Milligan, 1926-1927. 

The men who have been secretaries 
are Walter C. Reid, 1897-1909; J. E. 
Cassidy, 1910-1916; Charles S. Morris, 
1917-1920; and William T. Bostwick, 
1921-1927. 


Supplementary Rate Increase 


At the New York association’s October 
meeting, held at the Aldine Club on 
the 10th, the members voted in favor of 
a recommendation presented by the 
better business methods 
Thomas F. Murray, chairman—that the 
rate on goods already in storage be 
raised to $10 a month per van load, as 
compared with $8, the current recom- 
mended standard rate. 

It will be recalled that at the Septem- 
ber meeting the association approved a 
committee proposal that $10 a month be 
the prevailing rate on new business in 
fireproof warehouses on Manhattan 
Island as far north as 135th Street. 
That proposal did not provide for any 
advance on goods already in store. 
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At the October session the Murray 
committee brought in a supplementary 
proposal to provide for this, and it was 
adopted with only one dissenting vote. 

Under the new arrangement the mem- 
bers are to give customers one month’s 
notice, the notices to go out by regis- 
tered mail not later than Jan. 1, the 
increase thus to become effective noi 
later than Feb. 1. 

Discussion prior to the voting in- 
dicated, however, that one or two com- 
panies purposed to give their customers 
at least three months’ notice. Repre- 
sentatives of these companies felt that 
it would be “drastic” to advance the 
rate too speedily. 

The increase on each lot in store will 
go into effect of course only upon ex- 
piration of contract covering that lot. 

Another Murray committee recom- 
mendation also was adopted, this time 
unanimously. It is that quotations be 
made on the basis of so much per van 
load. This is aimed to avoid estimators’ 
errors which might be unfair either to 
customer or to warehouseman. Mem- 
bers now charging proportionately for 
less than van loads will continue to 
do so. 

The October meeting was attended by 
a number of out-of-town storage and 
association executives, whom the presi- 
dent, Ernest H. Milligan, introduced at 
the opening of business—Ralph J. Wood, 
Chicago, general secretary of the Na- 
tional Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociations; Henry Reimers, Chicago, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National; Mar- 
tin H. Kennelly, Chicago; Tom Snyder, 
Indianapolis, secretary of the Motor 
Truck Association of Indiana, Inc.; Ed- 
ward G. Mooney, Hartford, who ex- 
tended an invitation to the New Yorkers 
to attend the Connecticut Warehouse- 
men’s Association annual meeting, in 
Hartford on Oct. 20; Robert B. Hall and 
Van Wyck Mott, Washington, D. C.; 
John B. Baillargeon, Montreal; and 
Capt. W. J. Connell, Montreal, manager 
of Publibus, Ltd. 

At the suggestion of William T. Bost- 
wick, the association’s secretary and 
chairman of the recently-created adver- 
tising committee, Mr. Baillargeon and 
Capt. Connell explained the work of 
Publibus, Ltd., as told in a story else- 
where in this issue of Distribution and 
Warehousing. [See page 30.] 


Long Distance Removals 


The operation of the eastern branch, 
in New York, of the intercity removals 
bureau of the N. F. W. A. was discussed 
by Mr. Kennelly, chairman of the Na- 
tional’s bureau committee; Barrett C. 
Gilbert, chairman of the eastern com- 
mittee; Mr. Wood, Mr. Reimers and 
others. 

Mr. Kennelly, after telling how the 
main bureau in Chicago finally got on a 
self-sustaining basis after a start that 
was not auspicious, threw out the warn- 
ing that if the National did not control 
long distance household goods removals 
the business would go to outside com- 
petitors who would in time enter the 
warehouse business also. The chairman 
said he had been informed that a cer- 
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tain company, already operating this 
business on a national basis, was 
planning to establish twenty-two eight- 
story warehouses, in as many cities, as 
terminals for the business, the buildings 
to be financed by selling stock to the 
public. 

Alluding to the N. F. W. A. plan to 
organize a long distance removals corpo- 
ration in an effort to control the ktusi- 
ness on behalf of the National’s mem- 
bers, Mr. Kennelly said the committe 
in charge of the plan, headed by him- 
self, hoped to present something con- 
structive at the National’s winter meet- 
ing. He urged that meanwhile the New 
York members support the eastern 
bureau. 

Mr. Wood supplemented Mr. Ken- 
nelly’s remarks by saying that if the 
company now operating on a national! 
basis found itself unable to establish 
connections with existing warehouse 
companies it would certainly build its 
own warehouses. 

Mr. Gilbert presented figures covering 
the operation of the eastern bureau in 
September—the eastern branch’s record 
month—as follows: 

There were 140 loads registered. Of 





these, 82 were matched. The total 
volume of business was $6,232. Commis- 
sions paid totalled $623.20. Of the 149 


loads, 42 were registered by 18 members 
of the New York association, and 24 of 
these 42 loads were matched. 

Mr. Gilbert brought up the question 
discussed at the meeting a month pre- 
viously, as to whether the N. F. W. A. 
would object if members of the Van 
Owners’ Association of Greater New 
York participated in registering loads 
with the National’s eastern bureau. Mr. 
Kennelly said he could see no objections 
providing the individual van owners who 
handled loads on behalf of N. F. W. A. 


members were responsible financially 
and in the giving of service. Robert H. 
McCloskey, manager of the _ eastern 


bureau, stated that the eastern branch 
stood ready to accept any load regis- 
trations and applications for moving if 
the owners of the vans had the proper 
equipment and were known to be respon- 
sible. And Henry Reimers declared 
that the bureau’s scope could be ex- 
tended if the standards set by the Na- 
tional, covering responsibility, were met 
and lived up to by non-members of the 
National. 

These assurances from the bureau ex- 
ecutives were welcome to the New 
Yorkers, as a number of Van Owners’ 
Association members not affiliated with 
the N. F. W. A. have desired to partici- 
pate in the eastern bureau; and the 
attitude of the union has been that un- 
less such participation were permitted, 
union labor should not be allowed to load 
and unload incoming N. F. W. A. mem- 
bers’ vans from out of town when such 


vans were not manned by union labor. 
—K., B. NS. 





Madison Firm to Build 


The Davis Transfer Co., Madison, 
Wis., has been granted a permit to erect 
a $19,000 warehouse on Chester Street. 


WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS 


Pennsylvania S. W. A. 


) XTREME discontent with the exten- 
4 sion of the United States Ware- 
house Act’s application from agricul- 
tural products to canned goods and other 
manufactured products was voiced in no 
uncertain manner at the annual meeting 
of the Pennsylvania State Warehouse- 
men’s Association, held at the Union 
League, Philadelphia, on Oct. 5. The 
Act was assailed from various angles 
by different speakers and the apparent 


tendency toward bureaucratic control of- 


the warehousing industry deplored. As 
an outcome, after thorough discussion of 
the situation and of the constitutionality 
of the Act, the question of action thereon 
by the association was put up to the 
executive committee. 

Philip Godley, Philadelphia, president 
of the association, in a brief analytical 
review of the situation, included in his 
‘eport, declared there was probability of 
further extension of the Act’s applica- 


tion to include such commodities as 
sugar and canned meats, or at least 


sympathetic consideration of such exten- 
sion; and the guest of honor, Samuel 
W. Lippincott, president of the Terminal 
Warehouse Co. of Baltimore, in a paper 
recounting his experiences in. storing 
cotton and canned goods under Govern- 
ment license as provided by the United 
States Warehouse Act, showed in the 
latter instance how the Agricultural De- 
partment was aiming, he declared, to 
classify the manufactured article with 
the raw agricultural products by “sen- 
tencing it to an intermediary process, 
namely, Government grading’; also he 
indicated that there was an evident ten- 
dency to convert the department into “a 
school for teaching warehousemen and 
bankers economics.” Other speakers 
told of harmful competition from ware- 
houses licensed under the Act. 

President Godley traced the _ steps 
leading up to a conference with Secre- 
tary Jardine of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, attended by James C. Brown 
and T. E. Witters, Baltimore, and Mr. 
Godley as members of an American 
Warehousemen’s Association committee 
and H. S. Yohe, in charge of adminis- 
tering the Act. He continued: 

“It early developed that the Honor- 
able Secretary was thoroughly imbued 
with the idea of usefulness of the Act to 
the farmer, or grower, in the fallacious 
belief that if and when he could help 
the manufacturer, such help would react 
to help the grower, apparently forget- 
ting that the manufacturer buys from 
the grower and that he is a shrewd 
buyer. The Secretary very frankly 
stated he could not admit that, because 
through some processing or other treat- 
ment, products of the soil were changed 
in condition so that they were no longer 
‘agricultural products’ and as frankly 
stated that he did not know where the 
line would be drawn as to his discretion 
in determining what was an agricultural 
product. He admitted that his rulings 
might be detrimental to the interests of 
warehousemen, but added it was open 
to all to come in under the Act for any 
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commodity they wished to handle, claim- 
ing that the larger interests of the en- 
tire country were superior to those of 
any one interest. 


Requests to Include Sugar 


“Mr. Yohe admitted that requests 
had been received to extend the Act to 
include sugar, the inference from which 
was that the request would be sympa- 
thetically considered. Secretary Jar line 
mentioned the packing industry as one 
that, he thought, could be helped, but I 
never supposed that the packers were 
in need of artificial assistance. 

“T called attention to the warning of 
that great statesman, the late Senator 
Cummins, to the Senate, when the Act 
was under debate, that it was unconsti- 
tutional, to which he said he supposed 
he could get an opinion from the Attor- 
ney General. The conference ended 
with an understanding that our commit- 
tee would address him a letter to which 
he would reply, outlining his opinion 
and position.” 

Mr. Godley then said that his fellow 
conferees, apparently forgetting the pro- 
tests of the A. W. A. merchandise divi- 
sion at the July, 1926, and January, 
1927, meetings, instead of supporting 
the principles of the resolutions, ex- 
pressed more or less sympathy with the 
position maintained by Secretary Jar- 
dine and Mr. Yohe. 

“Personally,” continued Mr. Godley, 
“T believe the warehouse industry would 
have continued content if the application 
of the Act had been limited to such agri- 
cultural products as cotton, wool, grain 
and flaxseed, or any actual production 
of the soil by husbandry; but now that 
the gauntlet has been thrown down to 
our industry by the very head of the De- 
partment, I see the necessity for action, 
if we are to protect our industry by pre- 
venting interference of the Government, 
and this can be successfully accomplished 
only by attacking what I believe to be its 
most vulnerable point—the constitution- 
ality of the Act. To this I invite your 
serious consideration, it being, in my 
judgment, vital to the interests of our 
industry.” 

Mr. Godley at this point called atten- 
tion to certain Court decisions on the 
subject, quoted by Attorney Barry Mo- 
hun. He believed they are so eminently 
sound that the Attorney General would 
coincide. 

“We must know where we stand,” de- 
clared Mr. Godley, “and the Honorable 
Secretary is entitled to know if he is 
enforcing an unconstitutional law.” 

He continued: 

“Moreover, in effect, the unlimited ex- 
tension of this Act to manufactured 
commodities will be the upbuilding of 
bureaucratic control of our industry, a 
development in principle that is being 
opposed by many of the leading and 
thinking minds of the country; and I 
note that a committee of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce is consid- 
ering this under the head of ‘Govern- 
ment in Private Industry,’ and in one of 
its weekly issues, after referring to the 
injection of Government into hydro- 
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electric plants and the activities of the 
Shipping Board, it says: ‘In addition, 
there are a goodly number of other ex- 
amples of the Government entering into 
the field of a private industry.’ 

“T believe that this asosciation is com- 
posed of God-fearing men who are giv- 
ing their best thought to the upbuilding 
of our industry, deciding questions on 
moral grounds and intent on rendering 
the best of service as economically as is 
consistent with securing a fair return on 
the capital invested in their several 
plants.” 


One Company’s Experience 


Mr. Lippincott in his address said in 
part: 

“We southerners, as history records, 
have always strongly advocated States’ 
rights; therefore, it naturally follows 
that when the national Government 
comes into our State with a competitive 
warehouse receipt Act and advertises 
that its receipts will have advantages 
over receipts issued in accordance with 
the law of our State, we feel rather re- 
sentful. 

“The Terminal Warehouse Co., which 
I represent, goes on voyages of discov- 
ery at times. For instance, we are 
trying out what is known as field ware- 
housing and so, after careful and delib- 
erate consideration, we decided that if 
there was any potential charm connected 
with a Government warehouse receipt in 
the opinion of business men and the na- 
tional banks and if this charm would 
please our patrons and draw new busi- 
ness to our warehouses and also reduce 
interest charges by the banks, we ought 
not to withhold the advantages. There- 
fore we arranged in the spring of 1926 
to have the Agricultural Department li- 
cense a section in our hay warehouse for 
cotton and a section in another ware- 
house for wool. 

“Mr. Yohe made a thorough investi- 
gation of our financial responsibility and 
of the two warehouses selected; we filed 
a bond with the Department and re- 
ceived our licenses (which were to be 
conspicuously posted) together with 
rules governing our performances in the 
licensed sections; we purchased books 
of the authorized warehouse receipts 
with our name printed thereon and com- 
pleted the preliminaries. Then we re- 
ceived some cars of cotton, piled the 
bales compactly, as usual, in accordance 
with the car numbers, in the proper 
bonded section, and subsequently read 
the appropriate Department rules, as 
follows: ‘Every warehouse _ receipt, 
whether negotiable or non-negotiable, 
shall bear the name of the licensed ware- 
houseman, the tag number given to each 
bale of cotton, a statement, conspicuous- 
ly placed, as to whether or not the cot- 
ton is insured from loss by fire and 
lightning and the words not negotiable, 
non-negotiable, or negotiable according 
to the nature of the receipt, clearly and 
conspicuously printed, or stamped there- 
on. Each warehouseman shall so store 
each bale of cotton for which a receipt 
under the Act has been issued, that the 
tags (which must be specially made) 
thereon are visible and readily accessible 
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and shall arrange all cotton in his li- 
censed warehouse so as to permit an ac- 
curate count of the same.’ 

“Interpreted by the Department, this 
meant that a separate warehouse re- 
ceipt must be issued for each tagged 
bale, with a description and weight, and 
that each bale must be visible for inspec- 
tion and enumeration. 

“We said, ‘Gosh! Mr. Inspector, this 
means an additional clerk and reduced 
use of our warehouse space, with no in- 
crease in the storage rate. We do not 
care to manufacture individual receipts 
and be obliged to seek an accurately de- 
scribed bale of certified weight upon the 
surrender of each single receipt; and 
we respectfully ask that one receipt may 
cover a carload of a certain number of 
bales.” An appeal to Washington re- 
sulted in a favorable reply, much to our 
relief. We issued the Government re- 
ceipts on a number of cars, but the 
banks charged our patrons the same in- 
terest rates as on our own receipts and 
in each instance the owners of the cot- 
ton would have been entirely satisfied 
with ours and, in some cases, receipts 
were not wanted; but we had no choice, 
however, since one of the rules read: ‘A 
warehouse receipt must be issued for all 
cotton stored in the licensed _ section 
whether the consignee wants it for his 
use, or not; if not asked for, the receipt 
is to be left in the warehouse receipt 
book and cancelled on delivery of the 
merchandise it covers.’ 

“In justice to the Agricultural De- 
partment. I wish to say that it kept a 
close watch upon our transactions. An 
inspector would visit us. go over our 
receipts, or stubs, and then count the 
bales. If every individual bale could 
not be seen, we were required to scatter 
the carload so as to expose every bale. 
Wool came to us last year from three 
States, Maryland, Virginia and West 
Virginia, for handling by chosen agents 
who, having dealt with us for many 
years, wanted our warehouse receipts 
only; therefore we could place no wool 
in the licensed section for the reason 
that we could not, under the Depart- 
mental rules, have issued our receipts 
for it, and so we used this licensed sec- 
tion for commodities in which the Gov- 
ernment was not interested. 

“At the end of our first year we in- 
formed Mr. Yohe that our copartnership 
with him did not seem altogether satis- 
factory and we would therefore surren- 
der the licenses and the warehouse re- 
ceipts.” 


Criticism Held Harsh 


Mr. Lippincott said, relative to canned 
goods, that he had communicated with 
Mr. Yohe, expressing the opinion that 
the statements in the pamphlet, “Once 
Again the United States Warehouse 
Act,” relative to warehousing methods, 
are too sweeping in the criticism of 
warehousing and not fairly discrimina- 
tory and that, in substance, Mr. Yohe, 
on March 19 last, had replied that every 
statement in the pamphlet is supported 
by actual cases; that it was written en- 
tirely in the interests of encouraging 
sound agricultural warehousing and that 
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he was satisfied that if Mr. Lippincott 
could have seen some of the practices in 
storing agricultural products as the De- 
partment had seen them in the past ten 
years or more, he would hardly believe 
it possible any man would indulge in 
those practices as a warehouseman. 

Continuing, Mr. Lippincott said that 
the Agricultural Department states that 
the two primary purposes of the ware- 
house Act were to eliminate unsound 
practices in warehousing and to develop 
a form of warehouse receipt which 
would be generally acceptable to bankers 
as security for loans; and that it also 
states there are warehousemen who still 
hesitate and even some who refuse to 
operate their warehouses under the Act. 
He then quoted from an announcement 
in the daily press of Sept. 26, purport- 
ing to show that the Act is proving its 
worth and indicating that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will require that 
warehouse receipts issued by licensed 
warehouses for canned goods must name 
the grade of the goods represented by 
the receipt and that the grading must 
be governed by national standards and 
that national standards will be estab- 
lished by the Warehouse Division of the 
Department of Agriculture and that all 
of this is being done “in order that the 
Federal Warehouse receipts for canned 
foods may enjoy the widest use for col- 
lateral purposes.” In commenting there- 
on, Mr. Lippincott said: 


Mr. Yohe and the Banks 


“If, as this newspaper article states, 
the attractions to the packer to place his 
goods in licensed warehouses are to take 
distressed packs off the market, reduce 
interest charges and establish grades, it 
seems to me that these proffered ser- 
vices will appeal only to those located in 
territory where marketing and financing 
are difficult, or where storage ware- 
houses are immature and unequal to an 
all-round service.” 

Mr. Lippincott said he asked Mr. Yohe 
whether his criticism of warehouses for 
offering as collateral illegitimate or ir- 
regular warehouse receipts could not be 
applied with equal force to the national 
banks which accepted such paper, and 
whether, if the national banks were 
properly exacting, it would not entirely 
cure the warehouses of carelessness of 
which the Agricultural Department com- 
plains, and that Mr. Yohe replied that he 
did not mind saying he had criticized the 
national banks more than once for accept- 
ance of questionable collateral and that 
he thought the banks in a great many 
instances were to blame for many of the 
loose practices that some warehouse- 
men follow and that the Department’s 
experience had been that the bankers 
can cure these practices quicker than 
anyone. 

In reply to Mr. Lippincott’s inquiry as 
to whether it was the intention of the 
Agricultural Department to encourage 
the establishment of warehouses, or co- 
operative warehouses in the vicinity of 
the packing plants, Mr. Yohe, he said, 
had stated that the Department had no 
particular plan in that respect; that the 
warehouse Act was available to anyone 
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who was willing to do a public ware- 
housing business, and that if, therefore, 
some organization should be legally per- 
fected which was willing to do ware- 
housing in canner-producing territory 
and along lines in compliance with the 
Act, he saw no reason why it should not 
be accorded the privileges of the Act. 
Right here, Mr. Yohe had said, was 
“where the shoe pinches some of your 
warehousing associates. They feel that 
this may result in holding business in 
production territory which they would 
desire to move to concentration points 
where their warehouses are. In this de- 
sire we have no criticism of the persons 
who must store their product, endeavor- 
ing to secure facilities which may be of 
more economic value to them.” 

In reply to Mr. Lippincott’s inquiry as 
to how many grades of canned goods 
are to be established, Mr. Yohe had said: 

“You inquire whether we will sample 
the canned foods in order to state the 
grade on the warehouse receipt. The 
regulations require that the canned 
goods must be inspected by a person li- 
censed by this Department before they 
can go into storage. To make such an 
inspection will necessarily mean that the 
inspector must sample them. The in- 
spector will not be a Government em- 
ployee. He may charge a fee for his 
services. In the course of our inspec- 
tions from time to time, we shall. of 
course, be obliged to draw samples to 
see that the grades stated on the re- 
ceipts are correct.” 

“In other words,” said Mr. Lippincott, 
“the licensed bonded warehousemen for 
the storage of canned goods must have 
the goods inspected by a licensed inspec- 
tor (not a Government employee) be- 
fore accepting them for storage; he will 
next be visited by the Government in- 
spector who will, as in the case of our 
cotton, read the stubs of the issued 
warehouse receipts, note the number of 
cases, examine the grade, count the 
piles and, should he discover an error 
in count, or a misstatement of grade 
with the warehouse receipt deposited 
somewhere as collateral, require a cor- 
rection. These requirements of the can- 
ners, in order to procure collateral for 
a loan, will be objectionable, I feel sure.” 


Preference as to Receipts 


Mr. Lippincott then cited a case in or- 
der to show what Mr. Yohe intends to 
cure, after which he said: 

“You and I think it is not necessary 
for the Government to teach us to draw 
warehouse receipts and that the matter 
can be controlled by the banks... . A 
president of one of our largest banks 
told me he would prefer our warehouse 
receipt to one issued by the Government. 
Mr. Yohe has unquestionably found a 
weak point in the relationship of ware- 
houses and banks and I wish to say that 
Mr. Yohe has high ideals and is striving 
to put these transactions on a high plane 
by converting his Department into a 
school for teaching us warehousemen 
and the banks economics; and I do not 
think this an Agricultural Department 
job. One’s mind becomes tense when 
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following all the enumerated safeguards 
against everything one can think of for 
the guardianship of the dealers in agri- 
cultural products. I feel very sorry that 
the Agricultural Department didn’t con- 
fine its educational campaign to the 
originally selected raw _ agricultural 
products—cotton, wool, tobacco, and 
grain, which, as harvested, are housed in 
convenient warehouses for grading and 
subsequent shipment to appropriate fac- 
tories for manufacture into salable com- 
modities. 

“Canned goods are a finished com- 
modity and ready for sale to the con- 
sumer at once; therefore it is entirely 
logical that they should be immediately 
placed at the market for prompt delivery 
on receipt of an acceptable bid, based 
upon their quality; and I question 
whether Government grading will re- 
lieve the broker and purchaser from cut- 
ting the cans as usual. The Agricultural! 
Department is aiming to classify this 
manufactured article with the raw agri- 
cultural products by sentencing it to an 
intermediary process, namely, Govern- 
ment grading; but in answer to Mr 
Godley’s inquiry as to the effect it will 
have upon our industry, I am inclined to 
the belief that the warehouses which 
have given satisfaction and assistance 
to packers, brokers and distributors will 
continue attractive to them.” 


Mr. Yohe Says Act Is Asset 


Mr. Lippincott then quoted from cor- 
respondence with Mr. Yohe wherein the 
latter says it is the Department’s feel- 
ing that the warehouse Act is not con- 
flicting with the interests of public ware- 
housemen generally, but repeatedly has 
proved an asset for warehousemen; that 
Baltimore bankers in some _ instances 
were handling Federal warehouse re- 
ceipts as collateral for loans to parties 
to whom they would not otherwise have 
loaned, and that it was believed that 
with a little more experience, Baltimore 
bankers probably would appreciate in- 
creasingly the Federal warehouse re- 
ceipt. 

Asked as to whether he had in mind 
any intention of including other manu- 
factured products, in addition to canned 
goods, such as flour and sugar, in his 
list, Mr. Yohe, Mr. Lippincott explained, 
had said in a letter on Oct. 4 that at the 
time he was unable to answer definitely, 
because extensions to the Act in the past 
had been made entirely on the basis of 
demand and that whether such products 
as flour and sugar might, at a subse- 
quent date be included, would depend 
upon the factors of demand, economic 
service that might be rendered, and the 
practicability of developing regulations 
for their storage which would be in con- 
formity with the law. He added that 
while both flour and sugar had been 
mentioned to the Department at differ- 
ent times within the past four years, 
not very serious consideration to them 
had been given, because the demand for 
their inclusion was rather limited and, 
as far as flour was concerned, the De- 
partment had not been certain that it 
would lend itself as a commodity under 
the Act. Mr. Yohe offered the sugges- 
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tion, in correspondence, that he was not 
at all sure but that warehousemen in dis- 
tributing centers who were in a position 
to store canned foods, could attract a 
considerable amount of new tonnage if 
they had a certain part of their ware- 
houses licensed and then circularized the 
canning trade, advising them of their 
facilities and the fact that they were op- 
erating under the Warehouse Act. 


Warehouse Expansion 


President Godley in the early part of 
his report alluded to H. A. Haring’s 
article, in a recent issue of Distribution 
and Warehousing, discussing whether 
increased warehouse construction was 
economically sound. 

“Mr. Haring,” Mr. Godley said, “has 
given some thought and study to ware- 
housing; is a voluminous writer and con- 
tributor to that magazine; has called 
attention of manufacturers and distribu- 
tors to the economics of a larger use of 
warehouses for the distribution of prod- 
ucts, and, I think, may be said to be 
generally sound in the methods and prin- 
ciples he has advocated; but in his ad- 
vocacy of more, or unlimited construc- 
tion of, terminal warehouses, he would 
seem to be in alliance with construction 
engineers and investment bankers for 
the flotation of bonds. 

“There are known instances of such 
terminal warehouse constructions hav- 
ing invested capital that would require 
storage earnings of from 15 to 20 cents 
per square foot of available space in 
order to get a return on the capital 
stock after meeting interest on bond is- 
sue, meaning rates that would be pro- 
hibitory and impossible of accomplish- 
ment in competition with established 
and going companies. 

“Distribution is a department of ware- 
housing that is becoming more and more 
essential in merchandise storage; meets 
the requirements of manufacturers, job- 
bers and retailers and has been and no 
doubt will continue to increase under 
the modern system known as installment 
buying, necessitating the carrying of 
carload stocks in marketing centers 
ready for prompt delivery to local buy- 
ers, or shipments within limited distri- 
bution zones. Such a department re- 
quires careful, prompt and active ser- 
vice, which should be borne in mind 
when quoting rates and (or) special 
charges made for service items, and such 
business can be made reasonably re- 
munerative. 

“Distribution generally entails small- 
lot deliveries; hence care should be ob- 
served in the way of checking handling 
costs in order that profitable storage 
rates per square foot of space be not 
largely eliminated by reason of short- 
term storage and quick turnover of 
stocks.” 

Reporting as_ secretary, Robert L. 
Spencer, Philadelphia, said the associa- 
tion’s present membership was thirty- 
two. Merchandise storage had shown a 
slight improvement over 1926, he said, 
with increase in space and office leasing, 
adding that “although apparently 
neither the showings made by the pack- 
age basis business, or office and space 
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leasing business, warrant the reckless 
construction of warehouses now going 
on.” 

With regard to the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce Referendum No. 49, “Taxa- 
tion Committee’s Report on State and 
Local Taxation,” the secretary reported 
the association had voted in favor of 
the Chamber committee’s report. 

Concerning waste-elimination studies 
in industry and especially the activities 
of the Department of Commerce, Divi- 
sion of Simplified Practice, in conducting 
a successful campaign toward elimina- 
tion of waste in industry, the secretary’s 
report said it was gratifying to remem- 
ber that one of the first industries 
studied was that of warehousing; that 
it was now rare when a man in any in- 
dustry could not, by investigating, dis- 
cover wastes in his own business and by 
their elimination increase his produc- 
tivity and everything that contributed 
thereto, including increasing the wages 
of his workers. He pointed out that 
every railroad in the United States was 
now moving freight with greater facil- 
ity than formerly, thereby eliminating 
waste of stoppage in transit and the 
waste of box car equipment, and that 
receivers now looked with confidence 
upon the hourly arrival of their 
freight, just as they would look with 
certainty upon the hour which a pros- 
pective buyer would reach their city, 
inasmuch as today there was not such 
a great difference between the speed at 
which freight traveled and that at 
which a passenger car traveled, syste- 
matic regularity eliminating preventable 
waste. 


Terminal Allowances 


The secretary reviewed the case of 
the original and the amended complaint 
of the McCormick Warehouse Co., Bal- 
timore, against the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co., involving the terminal allow- 
ance of 35 cents a ton paid to the Ter- 
minal company, remarking that among 
the reasons for the I. C. C. dismissing 
the original complaint, filed Nov. 28, 
1923, and assailing the granting of ter- 
minal allowances on package freight by 
the Pennsylvania road to the Terminal 
company, was the Commission’s conten- 
tion that as the warehousemen did not 
own the goods consigned to or forwarded 
by them, they were not shippers in the 
meaning of the Act to regulate com- 
merce, and therefore had no status be- 
fore the Commission. The Commission, 
the secretary explained, had not yet 
rendered its decision on the amended 
complaint, to involve allowance granted 
by the Pennsylvania road only, the case 
having been reopened on May 2, 1927 
and public hearing having been held on 
July 8 and 9 of this year. P. L. Ger- 
hardt, vice-president of the Bush Termi- 
nal Co., New York, the secretary said, 
feeling that the interests of his com- 
pany as to the status of a warehouseman 
as a receiver and shipper of freight 
should be given further consideration by 
the Commission, had written: that body 
urging that the petition for rehearing 
the case be granted, being careful to ex- 


plain he was not representing this peti- 
tion as president of the merchandise di- 
vision of the American Warehousemen’s 
Association. 

As no quorum was present, the elec- 
tion of officers was postponed. 

President Godley appointed J. P. Bar- 
rett, J. A. Mooney and Edward T. Davis, 
Jr., a committee to consider the marking 
of storage dates on butter and eggs. 

—K.H. Lansing. 


—_—_—_—— — 


Ohio Commission More Liberal 


Commercial haulage companies in 
Ohio who have been refused permission 
by the Ohio Utilities Commission to in- 
crease their equipment, at past hear- 
ings, are now receiving much more 
favorable treatment from the Commis- 
sion, as is shown by the approval of the 
application of the Jackson Sons Co., 
Middletown, which operates a commer- 
cial haulage line between Cincinnati, 
Dayton, Columbus, Troy, Piqua and 
other cities. This company had previ- 
ously made application to increase its 
equipment in order to take care of 
rapidly increasing business, but upon 
the protest of several interurban 
lines in that region the application was 
refused. 

The Jackson firm refiled the applica- 
tion and the hearing was held in October 
before the Commission. A large num- 
ber of truckers from all parts of the 
State, aroused by the Ohio Association 
of Commercial Haulers, attended the 
hearing. The interurban lines protested 
as before, but after,a lengthy hearing 
the application was granted in part. In 
other words the Jackson company was 
permitted to increase its equipment 
about 50 per cent of what was asked for 
in its application. 


Knutsen Company Expands 


The Knutsen Motor Trucking Co., 
which handles package freight into and 
out of Cleveland, has doubled the capa- 
city of its terminal at East ‘21st Street 
and Rockwell Avenue by adding a plat- 
form 120 by 40 feet and erecting a 
second story to its main office building, 
the two improvements costing together 
approximately $100,000. A five-ton elec- 
tric chain hoist for loading and unload- 
ing has been installed. 

The terminal now has a capacity for 
twenty-four trucks at one time deliver- 
ing or receiving merchandise. 


Hanneman with Hall Company 


Announcement is made by the Charles 
A. Hall Co., Ine., New York shippers 
and distributors of pool car household 
goods and automobiles, that C. A. 
Hanneman has been appointed manager 
of the new business extension depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Hanneman, who has been in the 
household goods storage business for 
more than twenty-five years, was for- 
merly with the Brooklyn Warehouse & 
Storage Co., Brooklyn. 
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C. J. Neal Chosen President 
of Cleveland Association 


TIXHE Cleveland Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association held its seventh 
annual meeting on Oct. 13 at the Hotel 
Winton and elected officers as follows: 
President, Clarence J. Neal, treasurer 
Neal Fireproof Storage Co. 
Vice-president, William R. Thomas. 
vice-president Lincoln Storage Co. 
Secretary and treasurer, William H. 
Turner, treasurer Lincoln Storage Co. 
Counsel, Thorne J. Moffett. 
Mr. Neal succeeds Thomas Heil, Jr., 


Clarence J. Neal 





New president of the Cleveland 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation 


as president. During the past year he 
had been vice-president. Mr. Thomas 
was a member of the governing board. 
Mr. Turner and Mr. Moffett were re- 
elected. 





Cold Storage Advertised 


During recent weeks New England 
daily newspapers have been carrying a 
series of advertisements telling all about 
refrigeration and how it enables the 
producers to keep all kinds of foodstuffs 
in first class condition. The texts have 
been giving the prices, showing that if 
it were not for the warehousing of 
perishable goods people would have to 
pay exceptionally large costs for their 
food during the winter. 

The advertisements in Boston were 
sponsored by the Quincy Market Cold 
Storage & Warehouse Co. of that city. 


New Selden Director of Sales 





Announcement is made by the Selden 
Truck Corporation, Rochester, N. Y., 
that C. G. McDonough has been ap- 
pointed director of sales. He was for- 
merly sales manager of the Kelly 
Springfield Trust & Bus Corporation 
and prior to that was sales manager of 
the commercial car department of the 
Willys-Overland Co. 
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Death Removes “‘Lew” Shank, 
Indianapolis Warehouseman 


‘AMUEL LEWIS SHANK, president 
»S of the Shank Furniture & Storage 
Co., Indianapolis, and twice mayor of 
Indianapolis, died of heart disease and 
acute indigestion at his home in Golden 
Hill at 7 A. M. on Sept. 24. He was 55 
years old. 

“Lew” Shank, 
member of the National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association, was one 
of America’s most picturesque political] 
figures. Thirty years before Indianap- 
olis first elected him mayor in 1910 he 
had been an auctioneer, and prior to 
that he had been an actor, manager of a 
road company and a yeast salesman. Af- 
ter his terms as mayor he again trod the 
boards, this time in a sixteen weeks’ en- 
gagement over a vaudeville circuit. 

Six feet and three inches in height, 
angular, weighing well over 300 pounds 
and awkward in manner and _ speech, 
“Lew” Shank did not need make-up 
when in the réle of a “country rube.” 
The home phrase came easiest to him in 
his colorful campaign speeches and he 
scorned grammar. He never made a 
speech—so he _ insisted—that lasted 
longer than five minutes, and inevitably 
he opened his remarks with a cheery, 
“Well, now, folks—.”’ 

Born in Indianapolis on Jan. 23, 1872, 
he headed west at 18, but decided to re- 
turn to his native city, where he studied 
dancing and soon found himself road 
manager of, and actor in, a comedy com- 
pany—first as a clog danger and then 
as “Little Eva” in a burlesque on “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” 


whose company is a 





Campaigned with Booth Tarkington 


The glamour of campaigning appealed 
to “Lew,” so he went into politics. After 
a term as Recorder of Indianapolis he 
made a spectacular campaign for mayor, 
with Booth Tarkington, the novelist, 
running for the Legislature, both on the 
Republican ticket. Mr. Shank passed 
out cigars which he bought by the 
pound, it is said, while Mr. Tarkington 
handed out two-for-a-quarter “smokes” ; 
both were elected, but because “Lew” 
won by a larger vote, commentators have 
declared that “Lew” apparently better 
guessed his neighbors’ tastes. 

In the mayoralty race “Lew” was 
unique. He had a great store of jokes, 
gleaned from auctioneering days, and he 
was full of maneuvers. One of them 
was the shipment of a carload of water- 
melons into the city’s western section 
where there was a large negro popula- 
tion. 

Elected mayor, Mr. Shank started a 
drive against saloons. He kept one 
closed until the owner produced a certifi- 
cate showing he had been in regular 
church attendance. An ardent “dry” in 
those days—his first term was from 1910 
to 1913—he later turned against the pro- 
hibition movement, and in 1925 he 
called the dry law a failure. 

Mr. Shank’s chief fame, nationally, 
lay in his effort to reduce the high cost 
of living. He bought up great quanti- 
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ties of vegetables, chiefly potatoes, and 
carloads of meat. On one occasion he 
auctioned potatoes from City Hall steps, 
and eventually he drove the potato price 
from $1.60 to $1 a bushel and lower. He 
sold also eggs and poultry. In 1923 he 
resigned because of criticism of his han- 
dling of a street car strike during which 
rioting occurred. 

During his second term, from 1921 to 
1925, he opened a municipal marriage 
bureau and married three couples—but 
abandoned this venture when correspon- 
dence from all parts of the country 
swamped him. His fees from the bureau 
he gave to the brides as gifts. 

Mr. Shank married twice. His first 
wife was manager of a restaurant in 2 
department store when her husband en- 
tered political life. During his second 
mayoralty campaign he won many votes 
with his “Me and Sarah” slogan—an- 
nouncing that if elected Mrs. Shank 
would be as much the head of the city 


Samuel Lewis Shank 











Underwood & Underwood 


Mr. Shank, who died on Sept. 24, 


was 55 years old. He was presi- 

dent of the Shank Furniture & 

Storage Co., Indianapolis, and was 
twice mayor of that city 


as he. He was elected by the big- 
gest majority ever rolled up in an In- 
dianapolis mayoralty campaign. 

Shortly after his second term began 
“Lew” led a parade of 3,600 persons 
from the City Hall to the State House, 
where 10,000 persons gathered, and de- 
manded in a speech from the steps that 
the Governor oust the Public Service 
Commission. The Governor refused but 
Mr. Shank went back to City Hall the 
man of the hour. After this stunt he 
became a candidate for the Republican 
nomination for Governor in 1924, but 
was defeated. 

His first wife died in 1923, and in 
1924 he married Mrs. Eva Hayes Find- 
ley, a widow, who was at his bedside 
when he died. 


ol 


Fire Wrecks a Warehouse of 
Central Storage Co., Detroit 


| ease wrecked the six-story household 
goods depository of the Central Stor- 
age Co. at 2510 Third Avenue, Detroit, 
on Sept. 19. The structure contained 
furniture owned by some 200 families. 
Most of these belongings were destroyed. 
The building itself was insured, but 60 
to 70 per cent of the household goods 
was not insured, according to L. H. 
Tanner, the company’s owner. The 
storers had signed contracts exempting 
the company from _ responsibility for 
damage by fire. 

The origin of the blaze, which was 
discovered at 1 o’clock in the morning, 
was not determined. Mr. Tanner was 
quoted in a Detroit newspaper as saying 
that it must have resulted from spon- 
taneous combustion—that all electrical 
power was shut off during the night. 

Soon after the fire was discovered 
dense clouds of smoke began rolling out 
of the windows and through crevices, 
hampering the firemen and driving hun- 
dreds of onlookers to distant points of 
vantage. At 2 a. m. flames broke through 
the roof and upper windows and shot 
fifty feet into the air. 

Concentrating their hose on the roof 
of a nine-story addition adjoining the 
burning warehouse, the firemen brought 
the blaze under control after several 
hours and kept it from spreading to the 
addition. 

When it became evident that the roof 
of the six-story building was about to 
fall, the firemen were ordered out. The 
roof collapsed a few minutes later. 
Under its weight the sixth story fell 
through to the fifth, and later the fifth 
gave way, and presently large portions 
of the fourth and third fell. The ex- 
terior of the building was of brick. 
Floors, pillars and beams were of wood, 
with corrugated iron partitions forming 
the storage rooms. Tons of water were 
pumped into the building, and this con- 
tributed to the collapse of the floors. 

A fire wall separated the two ware- 
houses, the nine-story building being of 
modern construction with concrete floors 
and partitions. Some of the fire doors 
were opened, enabling the hose to be 
used more advantageously. A _ large 
quantity of smoke passed into the nine- 
story building, which however was vir- 
tually undamaged. 

One fireman was severely cut on hands 
and arms while attempting to smash 
through an iron screen to gain entrance, 
several others were hurt slightly by fall- 
ing glass, and others were treated after 
being dazed by smoke. Residents of 
nearby dwellings were ordered to aban- 
don their homes temporarily, and street 
traffic had to be rerouted for a time. 


New Green Bay Firm 


The formation of a new storage firm, 
the Tank Warehouse Co., to engage in 
the public warehouse business, has been 
announced in Green Bay, Wis. The or- 
ganizers are T. P. Silverwood, Genevieve 
Fontaine and Frank Brazner. 
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Controlling Interest in the Judson Freight Forwarding Co. Is Now in 
the Hands of the Los Angeles Syndicate 


b ieee men behind the purchase—an- 
nounced in the October issue of 
Distribution and Warehousing—of the 
Judson Freight Forwarding Co. stock 
which was owned by Robert Somerville 
and David Bowes, retiring president and 
vice-president, are identified with the 
Los Angeles Syndicate, which founded 
and is operating the Central Manufac- 
turing District of Los Angeles, the Los 
Angeles Stock Yards, the Los Angeles 
Junction Railway and Westland Ware- 
houses, Inc., Los Angeles. These exec- 
utives are: 


Walter J. Riley 





New president of the Judson 

Freight Forwarding Co. Mr. 

Riley was formerly the organiza- 
tion’s vice-president 


Richard Fitzgerald, president of the 
Los Angeles Junction Railway and a 
widely known terminal railway expert. 

Athur G. Leonard, president of the 
Union Stock Yards & Transit Co., Chi- 
cago, and the Los Angeles Union Stock 
Yards; a trustee of Chicago’s Central 
Manufacturing District, and a director 
of the Stock Yards National and other 
Chicago banks. 

F. H. Prince, of F. H. Prince & Co., 
Boston bankers; a trustee of Chicago’s 
Central Manufacturing District, and a 
director of the First National and other 
Chicago banks. 

H. E. Poronto, president of the Cen- 
tral Manufacturing District of Los An- 
geles; a trustee of Chicago’s Central 
Manufacturing District; a director of 
the Citizens Trust & Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles; a director of the Stock Yards 
National and other Chicago banks, and 
president of Westland Warehouses, Inc. 

Silas H. Strawn, president of the 
American Bar Association; chairman of 
Montgomery Ward & Co., and member 


of Winston, Strawn & Shaw, Chicago 
attorneys. 

Eugene V. R. Thayer, a director of 
the Chase National Bank, New York. 

As stated in the October Distribution 
and Warehousing, Judson’s new pres- 
ident is Walter J. Riley, formerly vice- 
president. The other officers are E. E. 
Hesse, treasurer; P. R. Gates, secre- 
tary; H. D. Howell, manager export de- 
partment; Victor Stern, manager mer- 
chandise department; T. R. Sorensen, 
general western manager; William Vil- 
soet, manager automobile department; 
Oliver Wogstad, manager household 
goods department, and A. C. Priemer, 
manager import department in New 
York. 

Associated with Mr. Riley on the di- 
rectorate are Arthur G. Leonard, H. E. 
Poronto, H. D. Howell and F. H. 
Towner. Richard Fitzgerald is chair- 
man of the advisory committee. 

Under the new management the do- 
mestic services of the company will be 
greatly increased. Plans are under way 
to extend the business immediately, pro- 
viding a network of services to cover 
the continent. It will be the company’s 
aim to give manufacturers and receivers 
the same expeditious services for less 
than carload shipments that can be se- 
cured for carload lots. 

It is planned to guarantee, to less than 
carload shippers, delivery at destination 
in the original car. This would elimi- 


nate transfer of shipments en route; 
opening of cars for reloading; loss and 
damage of shipments, and other incon- 
veniences generally accompanying less 
than.carload shipments. Store door de- 
liveries will be arranged at minimum 
cost. 


In Los Angeles the Junction Railway 
and Westland Warehouses services will 
be available to the Judson organization. 

Robert Somerville, the retiring presi- 
dent, organized, financed and controlled 
the Judson company from its inception 
forty years ago. During that period he 
has been operating the Judson Person- 
ally Conducted Passenger Tours from 
Chicago to the East and to Pacific Coast 
points. In this latter business Mr. Som- 
erville will continue. He has leased an 
office in Chicago’s Marquette Building, 
at 140 South Dearborn Street, above the 
Judson’s headquarters offices, and will 
be in personal touch with the veteran 
members of the Judson staff, who are 
remaining with the company. 

Mr. Bowes, the retiring vice-president, 
and Mrs. Bowes planned in October to 
go shortly to Phoenix, Ariz., where they 
have a married son and where Mr. 
Bowes has some business interests. Mr. 
Bowes has been succeeded as chairman 
of the traffic committee of the Nationa) 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
by M. J. Murray, Chicago manager of 
the Trans-Continental Freight Co. The 
appointment was made by Schuyler C. 
Blackburn, Kansas City, the National’s 
president. Mr. Murray has served on 
Mr. Bowes’s committee for several years, 
and according to Mr. Bowes he is “the 
logical and best man for the place.” 

The accompanying picture shows an 
unusually effective window display re- 
cently installed for the Judson company 
in a specially lighted window of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Fran- 
cisco. At the right is a hand truck and 
two crates of freight. In the center is 
an immense map designed to show how 
the company gives service. 
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A recent effective display by the Judson Freight Forwarding Co. in window 
of Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Francisco 
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Tidewater Terminals, Inc., Holds Its Quarterly Meeting 
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In top row, fourth from right, is Harvey C. Miller, Philadelphia, president of the 
operates in 


\V ORE than 25 delegates of the Tide- 
i water Terminals, Inc., operators of 
the Army Bases and terminals in South 
Boston, New York City, Philadelphia, 
Norfolk and Chicago, together with the 
operating executives of the public ware- 
houses of the corporation at Buffalo and 
Philadelphia, were present at the quar- 
terly meeting and luncheon of the Tide- 
water companies, held at the Belmont 
Springs Country Club, Belmont, Mass., 
on Sept. 20. These gatherings take 
place every three months in the various 
cities where the terminals are located, 
the aim being to stimulate and build up 
the volume of imports and exports in 
the city where the meeting is held. This 
meeting was primarily held to increase 
the flow of business at the port of 
3oston. 


: 


’ 
| 


terminals in eastern cities 


Capt. James M. Hoffman, vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the Boston Tide- 
water Terminal, Inc., directed all the 
arrangements for the meeting and also 
presided at the luncheon. Seated around 
the table were the following executives: 
Harvey C. Miller, president, Phila- 
delphia; George M. Richardson, general 
manager Philadelphia Tidewater Ter- 
minal; H. G. Black, superintendent 
Philadelphia Tidewater Terminal; E. W. 
Stringfield, traffic manager Philadelphia 
Tidewater Terminal; W. H. Patrick, 
solicitor Atlantic Tidewater Terminal, 
New York City; R. D. Jones, manager 
Tidewater Terminal, Chicago; C. S. 
Latinville, traffic manager Norfolk Tide- 
water Terminal; J. A. Moore, manager 
Norfolk Tidewater Terminal; C. E. 
Spangenberg, traffic manager Keystone 





Tidewater company, which 


Warehouse Co., Buffalo; Leo J. Cough- 
lin, traffic manager Boston Tidewater 
Terminal; H. F. Donnelly, superintend- 
ent Boston Tidewater Terminal; C. J. 
Johnson, statistician Boston Tidewater 
Terminal, and V. A. McCabe, auditor 
Boston Tidewater Terminal. The guests 
present were H. H. Wiggin, president of 
the Wiggin Terminals, Inc., Boston, and 
Samuel G. Spear, president of the 
Massachusetts Warehousemen’s Associ- 
ation. 

After a few remarks of welcome to 
the delegates and guests by Capt. Hoff- 
man, addresses emphasizing how best to 
increase the volume of business at the 
port of Boston were made by Mr. Miller, 
Mr. Wiggin and others, following which 
the delegates went into a lengthy execu- 
tive session. 


Government Issues Analysis of Costs of Distribution 
in the Wholesale Hardware Trade 


N analysis of distribution costs in 
the wholesale hardware trade, the 
first of a series covering various com- 
modities, has been issued by the Domes- 
tic Commerce Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. It was prepared in 
the form of a “case study” by J. W. 
Millard, special agent of the Division. 
In announcing the preparation of this 
analysis, the assistant director of the 
Domestic Commerce Division, Dr. Frank 
M. Surface, stated that this was the first 
of a group of studies on costs of dis- 
tribution by items, a subject which thus 
far had never satisfactorily been worked 
out. These studies were being made, he 
said, in response to requests by business 
executives. 


Conference Last May 


The text of the foreword follows: 

“In May, 1927, a group of fourteen 
executives with widely diversified inter- 
ests, including manufacturers, wholesale 


and retail distributors, publishers, and 
advertising agency representatives, met 
in the Department of Commerce at the 
request of Secretary Hoover. This con- 
ference was motivated by a desire to 
direct the activities of the Department 
in the field of domestic commerce into 
channels most immediately productive. 


Group Resolutions 


“The resolutions made by this group, 
sitting as an advisory committee, com- 


mended the type of work now being 
carried on in the Domestic Commerce 
Division and, as an additional recom- 


mendation, urged that efforts be directed 
immediately on a study of the cost of 
distribution and marketing and an 
analysis of marketing agencies and 
methods. The unanimous approval of 
the committee was secured for this 
recommendation and _ the individual 
members proffered their full cooperation 
to initiate these studies. In large part 


the material furnished by one of the 
committee members forms the basis of 
the following study prepared by J. W. 
Millard of the Domestic Commerce Divi- 
sion. 

“In recent years enormous strides 
have been made by manufacturers in 
increasing their efficiency, reducing their 
costs, and eliminating unnecessary 
wastes. Similar improvements have not 
been made in the field of distribution as 
a whole, but there are many evidences, 
as witness the work cited in this article, 
that forward looking distributors are 
grappling with these problems. 


Revolutionary Methods Forecast 


“The years to come bid fair to see 
some revolutionizing methods adopted 
that will tend to take much of the exist- 
ing guesswork and uncertainty out of 
marketing costs and greatly increase 
efficiency in this phase of commercial en- 

(Concluded on page 54) 
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Ford Company Wins in Suit 
Brought by International 


5 be judge who presided in the case 
of the International Transportation 
Association, Inc., against the Ford 
Transfer & Storage Co., Omaha, in the 
County Court of Douglas County, 
Neb., has handed down a decision in 
favor of the warehouse company and 
against the plaintiff. 

This case is of interest to a large 
number of public storage executives 
throughout the country. 

It will be recalled that about a year 
ago the International issued a “Direc- 
tory of Railroads and Steamships also 
Warehouse Service” in which were listed 
information, regarding warehouse com- 
panies, somewhat similar to information 
presented in Distribution and Ware- 
housing’s annual warehouse Directory. 

In advance of the appearance of the 
International’s directory the Publication 
Division of the International sent to 
warehouse companies the latters’ copy- 
right listings as they appeared in the 
1926 edition of Distribution and Ware- 
housing’s Warehouse Directory  pub- 
lished as part of January, 1926, issue 
of Distribution and Warehousing. Each 
listing as sent out by the International’s 
Publication Division was on a sheet of 
paper in the upper right hand corner of 
which appeared a “box” containing 
small-point text alleged to be a contract 
for the warehouseman to pay $50 a year 
for two years in payment for his listing 
in the International’s Directory. 

The Ford Transfer & Storage Co. was 
billed for $50 following publication of 
the company’s listing in the _ Inter- 
national’s directory. R. A. Ford, the 
warehouse company’s president, refused 
to pay the bill and thus his company 
became defendant in a suit to compel the 
company to pay the money. 


The Ford company in its defense in 
the County Court of Douglas County, 
Neb., alleged that various letters, 
papers and documents sent by the plain- 
tiff “were part of a scheme concocted 

. for the purpose of deceiving and 
defrauding defendant out of fifty or 
more dollars,” and that certain papers 
sent to the plaintiff were “part of a 
scheme to defraud defendant and were 
intentionally and purposely and fraud- 
ulently worded, framed and arranged 
. in such a way as to falsely and 
fraudulently mislead defendant and 
others . . into the belief that all that 
was being requested . . . was authority 
to list the business of defendant and 
other warehousemen in the next issue 
of the reference book or directory men- 
tioned.” 

The Ford company declared further 
in its defense that in the letter it 
received, accompanying the “boxed” 
alleged advertising contract, no refer- 
ence was made by the plaintiff to that 
“box,” and that the Ford company was 
led to believe that its listing would 
appear in the plaintiff’s directory with- 
out charge or expense to the defendant 
“as was done by other similar publica- 
tions” in which the Ford company’s 
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business, and that of other warehouse- 
men, was listed. 

The Ford company asserted that it did 
not intend to sign any advertising con- 
tract, and that at the time it signed a 
paper authorizing publication of the 
listing the defendant never “saw” or 
“read” or “knew of” the text in the 
“box” and that the “box” was “fraud- 
ulently planned and arranged” and that 
thus the Ford company was “deceived 
and misled.” 

And further the Ford company con- 
tended that “had it known that there 
was a charge to be made for the listing, 
and had it not been deceived and mis- 
led as aforesaid, defendant would have 
had no dealings whatsoever” with the 
plaintiff. 

The Ford company concluded its de- 
fense by asking that the plaintiff’s case 
be dismissed. 

The judge’s decision, given orally, was 
that the case rested more or less on 
the way the International’s correspond- 
ence was written in connection with the 
alleged contract for advertising. The 
Court held that the “box” containing 
reference to contract, as printed in the 
upper righthand corner, was misleading 
and did not constitute the right way 
for getting an advertising contract. The 
Court pointed out that in the letter ac- 
companying the sheet containing the 
“box” there was no mention made of 
the “box” itself, and further that the 
plaintiff expected the alleged advertising 
contract “box” to be overlooked by the 
Ford company and the company’s con- 
tract obtained in just that way. 





Dayer Heads Buffalo Firm 


Control of the Fred F. Dye Fireproof 
Warehouse, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., has 
passed to Elmer S. Dayer, who was 
treasurer, manager and operating ex- 
ecutive, and Charles F. Cook. Mr. 
Dayer, who has been with the firm since 
being graduated from Syracuse Univer- 
sity, is now president, succeeding George 
T. Cook. Charles F. Cook is secretary, 
succeeding M. C. Dye. 

The new owners purchased the entire 
assets of the Dye company, including the 
warehouse. The business was incorpo- 
rated in 1916 and according to the 1928 
Warehouse Directory has an investment 
of $300,000. It operates a household 
goods depository at 1661-1669 Main 
Street and is a member of the American 
Warehousemen’s Association, National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association, 
New York State Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation and Buffalo Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association. 





New Blocker Co. President 


Changes are announced in the per- 
sonnel of the Blocker Transfer & Stor- 
age Co., St. Petersburg, Fla. H. D. 
Blocker is president, succeeding A. R. 
Blocker. W. S. Burgess, who has been 
manager and operating executive, as- 
sumes also the treasurership. A. R. Locke 
is now secretary, succeeding E. A. Jeff- 
ries, who was secretary and treasurer. 
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Government Analyzes Costs 
of Distributing Hardware 


(Concluded from page 53) 


deavor. The present study is one of a 
series to be issued from time to time 
showing in detail some of the results 
actually accomplished in this field by 
practical business concerns. 

“There is no desire on the part of 
the Department of Commerce to dupli- 
cate the splendid services of university 
business schools and other agencies in 
the field of distribution research, but 
wherever feasible the Division will be 
glad to extend its cooperation to trade 
associations or similar groups for fur- 
ther analysis of existing conditions and 
promulgation of more efficient practices. 
It is desired that the Division shall act 
solely as a clearing house for marketing 
research information and a common 
meeting ground for distributors.” 





Freight Train Time Tables 


An innovation in railroad information 
has just been issued by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in the form of a pamphlet 
titled “The Limiteds of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Freight Train Service,” which 
contains a full compilation of the road’s 
scheduled services between leading 
points on its own lines and junction 
points with connecting railroads. 

The train schedules given show times 
of arrival at the various points de- 
signated following delivery of the freight 
to the company. The pamphlet also 
contains the symbols by which the vari- 
ous trains are known, classification of 
freight accepted for each train and de- 
tails of service afforded by all other 
trains, in addition to the limiteds, which 
are known by symbols only. 





Fulton Co. of Atlanta Expands 


The Fulton Transfer & Storage Co., 
Inc., Atlanta, Ga., is now occupying new 
quarters, a remodelled sprinklered four- 
story building at 223 Spring Street, 
S. W., giving the company an additional 
28,000 square feet of floor space, accord- 
ing to announcement by the president, 
W. G. Speir. The main offices are on 
the second floor and there is packing and 
shipping space on the first floor. The 
removal from 18 So. Butler Street was 
made necessary by the firm’s increasing 
business in both the merchandise and 
household goods lines. 

The building now occupied has a direct 
railroad siding on the Central of Georgia 
Railroad. 





Opens Los Angeles Office 


The Western Terminals Co., San 
Francisco, has entered the car loading 
and unloading business in San Pedro 
and Wilmington and has opened offices 
at 110 West 11th Street, Los Angeles, 
with William H. Crowley in charge. 
Later the firm’s president, L. J. Fahy, 
will make his headquarters in Los 
Angeles and Neil McNulty will be in 
charge of the San Francisco office. 
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Waterways Advocates Urge 


Canal and River Transport 


HE business interests of the United 

States lose approximately $1,000,000,- 
000 annually on the transportation of 
low grade freight by land instead of 
by water, Frederick W. Donnelly, for 
the past sixteen years mayor of Tren- 
ton, N. J., declared in addressing the 
twentieth annual convention of the 
Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association, 
held at the Southern Hotel, Baltimore. 
This situation he characterized as a 
grave reflection on the business sagacity 
of the American manufacturer and busi- 
ness man and the country generally. 

“Trenton alone is losing $5,000,000 an- 
nually because of the lack of proper 
depth in the Delaware River,’ Mr. Don- 
nelly said. “When I point out that in 
Trenton, situated only about seventy 
miles from the anthracite coal region, 
we pay 100 per cent more for trans- 
portation than is paid for the coal at 
the mines, you can well appreciate the 
urgent necessity for relief. If we would 
talk less about overhead and the reduc- 
tion of wages as vital principles and 
honestly realize that the pertinent fun- 
damental controlling economic influence 
in the country today is transportation, 
we would be better off.” 

Mr. Donnelly spoke in detail of the 
proposed deep waterway across New 
Jersey, connecting New York and Phila- 
delphia, which would form the most im- 
portant link in the entire intracoastal 
chain of canals which the association is 
fostering. He pointed out that New 
Jersey had appropriated money to pur- 
chase rights of way, terminal facilities 
had been created, and that the construc- 
tion of the canal was contingent now on 
the action of the Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors and Congress. 

A survey, he said, had shown that 
in its first year of operation this canal 
across New Jersey would carry a ton- 
nage comparable to that of the greatest 
canals in the world at present. 

“The cost of the ‘outside route,’ 
(parallel to the coast but on the open 
ocean), the loss of time, the destruction 
of ships, the insurance, maintenance, 
and above all else, the loss of lives, 
should influence you all to get solidily 
behind these waterways,” he added. 

Establishment of truck lines to supply 
feeder service for inland waterways was 
advocated by Major-General Edgar Jad- 
win, chief of engineers of the Army, in 
addressing the convention. He said the 
present system of inland waterways had 
“nlenty of length but no breadth.” The 
service rendered by these waterways 
could well be extended to include an area 
reaching seventy-five miles back into 
the country on either side, General Jad- 
win declared, and he suggested that the 
Deeper Waterways Association conduct 
a thorough study of this phase of its 
problem and make the results of its 
study available to all communities 
affected. 

The great profits from inland water- 
ways generally were emphasized by the 
chief of engineers. He cited the Panama 
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Canal and others as “one hundred per 
cent paying propositions.” 

Discussing plans for flood control on 
the Mississippi, General Jadwin said he 
had 150 army engineers now at work on 
the problem. It has been found, he ex- 
plained, that control by reservoir system 
would cost between $1,000,000,000 and 
$2,000,000,000, while present indications 
lead to the belief that equally adequate 
relief from flood menace may be obtained 
by raising the height of levees six or 
seven feet. This, according to General 
Jadwin, could be done at about one-tenth 
of the cost of the other system. 

An argument in favor of the canal- 
ization of the St. Lawrence River was 
presented by G. K. Kimball of Michigan, 
a delegate representing the American 
Institute of Consulting Engineers. Mr. 
Kimball’s views caused a surprise as 
they are diametrically opposed to those 
expressed by Clifford S. Sims, prominent 
railroad man, and to those believed to 
be held by the delegates generally, who 
are said to favor the all-American route 
across New York State. Fair treatment 
and full consideration “based on facts” 
of all projects for canal building were 
asked by Mr. Kimball. The St. Law- 
rence route was described as “vital” to 
the interests of the Middle West and 
the opposition of New York was said to 
be the sole reason for the delay in its 
development. 

Clifford S. Sims, close associate of L. 
F. Loree, president of the Delaware & 
Hudson Railroad and former vice-presi- 
dent of that railroad, made an appeal 
for the support of three principal water- 
way proposals—the deepening of the 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal _ to 
twenty-five feet, the building of an ocean 
ship canal across New Jersey, and an 
all-American deep-water canal across 
New York to the Great Lakes. 

The importance of adequate arrange- 
ments for handling ships and freight at 
terminals was stressed by J. Spencer 
Smith, president of the American As- 
sociation of Port Authorities. 

Representative Charles L. Abernethy 
of North Carolina told the gathering 
that he favored the doubling of the 
present appropriation of $50,000,000 
annually for waterways development. 

In his annual report, J. Hampton 
Moore, former Mayor of Philadelphia 
and head of the Atlantic Deeper Water- 
ways Association since its foundation 
twenty years ago, said among other 
things: 

“Tt is apparent that a greater depth 
than twelve feet must be provided for 
the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal; this 
convention should discuss, and if agree- 
able approve, of immediate steps to 
induce Congress to authorize a new 
channel at least twenty-five feet deep. 

“From a commercial as well as a naval 
point of view the canal connecting the 
Delaware and Raritan rivers (Phila- 
delphia and New York) is essential. It 
must ultimately be built and the sooner 
the work is undertaken the less ex- 
pensive it will be.” 

Many of the speakers urged scientific 
cooperation, instead of rivalry, among 
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Death Removes R. J. Oneil, 


Calgary Storage Executive 


| ALPH I. ONEIL, one of Canada’s 

best known storage executives and 
president of the Security Cartage & 
Storage Co., Ltd., Calgary, Alberta, died 
in Calgary on Sept. 9. 

In 1907 Mr. Oneil laid the foundation 
for the merchandise and cartage firm 
and continued actively at its head up to 
the time of his passing. He had been 
in poor health for about a year and 
recently underwent an operation in a 
Calgary hospital, thereafter resuming 
his duties with apparently his normal 
vigor. He was at his desk when he died. 

Mr. Oneil was an ardent advocate of 
the value of trade association activity. 
In 1920-’21 he was vice-president of the 
Canadian Storage and Transfermen’s 
Association, and served as a director, 
representing Alberta, in 1923, 1924 and 
1925. At the Winnipeg convention last 
June he read a paper on “Insurance for 
Warehousemen.” He was a member of 
the American Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion. 


the transportation interests of the coun- 
try, including land and water systems. 

The convention went on record in 
favor of a 40-foot channel and an an- 
chorage three miles long and 4000 feet 
wide for the port of Baltimore. The 
question of the proposed bridge over the 
Chesapeake Bay, which many delegates 
expected would become a subject of live- 
ly discussion on the floor, was practically 
ignored. Only indirect reference was 
made to it in the resolutions adopted 
by the convention which included one 
opposing obstructions to navigation, in- 
cluding bridges generally, although the 
necessity of certain brides was admitted. 

Various projects for the improvement 
of intracoastal waterways from Maine 
to Florida were favored, and immediate 
Federal aid for Mississippi flood suffer- 
ers and the adoption of flood control 
measures by the Federal authorities were 
urged. 

One of the strongest pleas made was 
that by J. Fulmer Bright mayor of Rich- 
mond, for the deepening of the James 
River to permit ocean vessels to reach 
Richmond. He pointed out that the 
Federal taxes paid on a single com- 
modity—tobacco—in Richmond amounted 
to $75,000,000 annually, and he ex- 
plained that the proposed dredging not 
only would be a reasonable return but 
would increase the amount of the taxes 
paid to the Government. 

The convention, which was attended 
by more than 500 delegates from all 
parts of the country and addressed by 
leading transportation men—inland and 
waterway—and by prominent city, State 
and Government officials, closed with the 
election of officers: J. Hampton Moore, 
Philadelphia, was reelected president. 
Others elected included William F. 
Broening, mayor of Baltimore, a vice- 
president at large. William E. Bernard 
was reelected treasurer. 
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Old Family Album Unfolds 
Career of John E. Withers 


(Concluded from page 28) 


funds remaining from his nearly-de- 
pleted nest egg he bought one horse and 
one small wagon. With these he laid the 
foundation of what is today the John E. 
Withers Transfer & Storage Co.—a 
$250,000 business operating nearly 100,- 
000 square feet of floor space in two fire- 
proof depositories. Mr. Withers drove 
that first wagon, and one of his sons, 
Charles E. Withers, now the company’s 
secretary, was his helper. 

More wagons and more horses were 
acquired. Business demanded expan- 
sion, and he bought moving vans. The 
wheels of progress turned, and he motor- 
ized his rolling stock. And now, in the 
third year, his observation of conditions 
in Miami showed him there was need for 
a building wherein might be housed the 
people’s personal belongings, and he 
started the erection of a temporary 
sheet iron structure which, quickly out- 
grown because of business demands, was 
replaced with a one-story concrete ware- 
house, at Fifth Street and N. W. First 
Court. 


Present Firm Founded in 1917 


The business developed rapidly, and 
in 1917 Mr. Withers organized the com- 
pany which today bears his name. He 
became its president, Charles E. With- 
ers, a son, its secretary, and W. T. Cal- 
lahan, a friend of the old Minnesota 
days, the treasurer. Another son, Har- 
old T. Withers, was then serving his 
country in the World War; upon his re- 
turn to the United States this son be- 
came vice-president. These four are 
the present officers. 

In October, 1918, a four-story fire- 
proof warehouse was erected at N. E. 
First Avenue and Tenth Street. Three 
years later it was increased to six sto- 
ries, and in 1921 a seventh story was 
added. Then came the Florida boom; 
the professional publicity man arrived 
in Miami and did his stuff. Business in- 
creased, in warehousing as in other lines. 
So in 1925 Mr. Withers erected his sec- 
ond fireproof depository, a seven-story 
building which stands at 556 N. W. 
Eleventh Street—said to be Florida’s 
largest structure for the storage of 
household goods. 

Mr. Withers was left alone. at the age 
of eight, in a Minnesota village. Cir- 
cumstance decreed that he must go out 
into the world and, unaided, fight his 
own battles. Success now at the age 
of sixty-six has not changed “John E.” 
as he is affectionately called by those 
who come into daily contact with him. 
For, withal that he has builded a busi- 
ness which requires his constant atten- 
tion, he is seldom to be found in his of- 
fice. His time is spent mostly at one 
place or another in the two warehouses, 
paying attention to every detail. He is 
recognized as a leading figure in “the 
Magic City of Greater Miami,” yet he 
is taciturn, of a retiring nature, and 
time and again he has refused requests 
by Miamians to serve in a civic capacity. 
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although invariably he works behind the 
scenes, proffering influence and coop- 
eration. 

His business success is not the whole 
story. At sixty-six he retains his youth. 
He is erect, agile. His step is springy. 
The philosophy mentioned—‘Some de- 
feats are but instruments of victory”— 
seems to have kept Father Time in 
the background and to have made the 
life of “John E.” happier and fuller. 








Cassell Is Now with 
Hollywood Firm 


W A. CASSELL, formerly sec- 
¢ retary of the Twentieth 
Century Storage Warehouse Co. 
(now the Fidelity 20th Century 
Warehouse Co.), Philadelphia, has 
been appointed sales manager of 
the Premier Fireproof Storage 
Co., Hollywood, Cal., of which 
Rodney S. Sprigg is now president 
following the death of Arthur J. 
Clark. 

Mr. Cassell, who was secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association while 
in Philadelphia, motored with his 
family to Hollywood after attend- 
ing the Mackinac Island, Mich., 
convention of the National Fur- 
niture Warehousemen’s’. Associa- 
tion in July. 








Ohio Inter-City Trucking 


Federal highway experts studying 
traffic conditions on the main roads of 
northeastern Ohio, for the purpose of 
making recommendations on highway 
construction, have found that inter-city 
motor truck firms hauling household 
goods from city to city make up 11 per 
cent of the total traffic over these roads. 
The average length of such trips is 


stated to be 127 miles. 


-_—_- 


Stolen Canned Goods Recovered 


Six hundred cases of canned goods 
removed from a warehouse of the United 
States Trucking Corporation in New 
York a month previously on a false bill 
of lading, were recovered on Oct. 4 at 
a Roosevelt Street warehouse by police 
detectives. 

The goods, valued at more than $2,500, 
had been shipped from Preston, Md., on 
July 21, consigned to R. S. Wallace & 
Co., and had been stored in a United 
States Trucking Corporation warehouse 
on Lake Street to await delivery. 

On Sept. 7 a bill of lading was pre- 
sented by a trucking company. The bill 
was discovered to be fraudulent when 
the Wallace firm presented the true bill. 
The trucking company was an innocent 
agent in the attempted robbery, believ- 
ing the forged bill to be genuine, and 
was instrumental in the recovery of the 
goods. 
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Eleven Men Now Indicted 
in Bishop Fire in New York 


b ig Federal Grand Jury in New 
York reported on Oct. 3 a _ super- 
seding indictment naming eleven men 
as defendants on charges to burn the 
Greenwich Street building of the Bishop 
Warehouse Co. with alleged intent to 
defraud insurance companies. The 
original indictment named only seven 
defendants. 

The superseding indictment alleges 
also that the defendants conspired to 
remove merchandise from bond illegally, 
to defeat the Customs Act, to file false 
statements of damages, and to commit 
other crimes which are set forth in the 
fifteen counts. 

Simon Zweibach and Charles Carmen 
(alias Charles Kamins, alias Mike) are 
charged with having actually set fire 
to the warehouse on June 24. Four 
other men arrested and arraigned in 
connection with the fire have not been 
indicted. It is understood they have 
given valuable information to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Socrates Moschalades, John Cour- 
malis and George A. Spirou, three of the 
defendants, were in the importing or 
exporting business or both. Courmalis 
and another man were charged with 
conspiracy to prevent the detection of 
Zwiebach and Carmen and prevent also 
the suppression of the fire. 

The Government alleges that through 
a conspiracy insurance companies were 
to be defrauded of “between $400,000 
and $800,000” for goods that were “safe 
and sound.” 





New Cleveland Cold Storage 


Excavating has been begun for the 
$2,000,000 refrigerating warehouse and 
ice manufacturing plant of the City Ice 
& Fuel Co., Cleveland, to be constructed 
in the new food terminal development 
of the Cleveland Union Terminals Co. 
at Cleveland. This is the first building 
in the huge project and will be the 
largest property of the City Ice & Fuel’s 
chain in the country. 

The warehouse and ice plant will be 
built on Orange Avenue from East 37th, 
to East 40th Streets, on land held on a 
90-year lease from the Nickel Plate 
Railroad. 

Cleveland’s new commission house and 
packing house center, which will extend 
from Kingsbury Park to the rear line 
of Woodland Avenue and from East 37th 
to East 40th Streets, will be served by 
the City Ice & Fuel Co. plant. 





Mrs. E. M. Radcliffe Dies 


Mrs. Sarah G. Radcliffe, wife of E. M. 
Radcliffe, owner of the Radcliffe Storage 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., died in St. 
Mary’s Hospital in Grand Rapids re- 
cently from complications’ resulting 
from pneumonia which she contracted 
about a year ago. She was 47 years old. 

Mr. Radcliffe has long been secretary 
of the Transfer & Storagemen’s Associ- 
ation of Grand Rapids. 
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I. C. Franklin, Cold Storage 
Authority, Dies, Aged 52 


thee cold storage warehouse industry 
on this continent lost one of its most 
authoritative executives on Sept. 26 
when I. C. Franklin died of a heart at- 
tack at the Hinsdale Sanitarium in Hins- 
dale, Ill. He was manager of the ware- 
house division of the Harbour Commis- 
sioners of Montreal, Canada, who had 
given him a six months’ leave of absence 
in the hope that he might recover his 
health. 

Irwin Chace Franklin was born in 
Lexington, Ill., on April 23, 1875, the 
third son of Mr. and Mrs. James Nelson 
Franklin, early settlers of McLean 
County. Following a technical education 
at the University of Illinois and the 


I. C. Franklin 























Manager of warehouse division of 

Harbour Commissioners of Mont- 

real. Mr. Franklin died on Sept. 
26 in Hinsdale, Ill. 


Armour Institute, his earliest refrigera- 
tion experiences were as assistant chief 
engineer of the Chicago plant of Swift & 
Co. and chief engineer of the same firm’s 
Kansas City plant, from 1896 to 1898. 
During the two years following he was 
vice-president and superintendent of the 
Viking Refrigerator & Manufacturing 
Co., Kansas City. He left there to be- 
come consulting engineering for the D. 
I. Davis Co., Chicago from 1910 to 1916. 

From 1916 to 1922 Mr. Franklin was 
specialist in charge of investigational 
work on cold storage with the Bureau of 
Markets, United States Department of 
Agriculture, and on special request from 
the Secretary of War was in charge of 
the cold storage branch office of purchase 
and storage in the War Department dur- 
ing the World War. He received out- 
standing commendation from the Secre- 
tary of War for his services during the 
war period. 

The important work which Mr. Frank- 
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lin carried on in the Food Administra- 
tion Board is well known by those who 
were his associates. He was a promi- 
nent figure wherever cold storage and 
its problems were discussed. His as- 
sistance to the standardization commit- 
tees of the cold storage and merchandise 
divisions of the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association was work for which 
the members of those committees have 
always held him in high regard, thor- 
oughly appreciating his interest and 
helpfulness. For many years he was a 
familiar figure at A. W. A. conventions 
and was frequently on convention pro- 
grams as a speaker. 

Following his work with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Mr. Franklin in 
1922 assumed his position as cold stor- 
age manager for Montreal’s harbor 
commissioners, and his extensive knowl- 
edge of the business developed the Mon- 
treal plant to its present rating as one 
of the finest institutions of its kind. 
Two years ago his health became seri- 
ously impaired. 

“His passing,” said Ralph C. Stokell, 
Chicago, executive secretary of the 
A. W. A.’s cold storage division, said in 
a bulletin to members, “leaves a void 
in the ranks of the country’s outstanding 
specialists in refrigeration problems. He 
endeared himself to his friends and as- 
sociates by his friendly spirit of coopera- 
tion in their problems.” 

Funeral services were held on Sept. 28 
at the home of his mother-in-law, Mrs. 
Mary Smith, at McNabb, Ill. Burial 
was in the Friends Cemetery, Cedar 
Creek. 

Mr. Franklin is survived by his widow, 
Lucretia Smith Franklin; a daughter, 
Sara Chace Franklin, and three broth- 
ers and one sister. 


George F. Roth Dead 


George F. Roth, president of the Roch- 
ester Storage Warehouses, Inc., and 
president of the Rochester Carting Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., died on Sept. 23. 

Mr. Roth was a member of the Amer- 
ican Warehousemen’s Association, Na- 
tional Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation, New York State Warehouse- 
men’s Association and Central New York 
Warehousemen’s Club. 


American Co. of Charlotte to Build 


The American Storage & Warehouse 
Co., Charlotte, N. C., has let a contract 
for the construction of a new building. 
Charlotte’s development has been mak- 
ing additional warehouse space impera- 
tive; this is the third storage structure 
to get under way within a year. 

The American’s new building will be 
a two-story one, of brick and concrete, 
141 by 157 feet, and will be devoted ex- 
clusively to storage and distribution of 
merchandise. It will have a direct rail- 
road siding on the Piedmont & Northern 
Railroad, with free switching arrange- 
ments with all the lines entering the city. 

T. E. Rea, the company’s president, 
has been identified with warehousing 
and brokerage interests in Charlotte and 
vicinity since 1908. 


Candy Distribution Survey 
Being Made by Government 


ANDY production and distribution is 
being studied in a national survey un- 
dertaken by the Confectionery Division 
of the Department of Commerce, accord- 
ing to a statement by the Department. 

Four thousand questionnaires have 
been distributed to representative firms 
in the confectionery industry of the 
United States, and the answers are ex- 
pected to provide the statistical data 
sought, which are set forth in the state- 
ment as follows: 

“There will be shown the amount of 
candy manufactured by the firms reply- 
ing; their total sales of various classes 
of candy such as package goods, bulk 
chocolate candy, other bulk candy, solid 
chocolate bar goods, chocolate covered 
bar goods, all other bars, 5 and 10 cent 
packages other than bars, and penny 
goods; dollar sales in each State and the 
dollar sales and kinds of candy sold in 
foreign countries. Channels of distribu- 
tion will be indicated by the question 
concerning the number of accounts and 
the total sales direct to consumer, (a) 
through the firm’s own stores, or (b) by 
mail order business; sales direct to re- 
tailers, (a) chain stores, or (b) other 
retailers; and sales to jobbers. 


To Determine Practices 


“Practices in shipping confections will 
be brought out in the answer to the in- 
quiry as to whether the firm patronizes 
rail freight, (a) in carload lots, or (b) 
in less than carload lots; water freight, 
(a) to foreign countries, or (b) coast- 
wise or to U. S. destinations; rail and 
water freight combined, (a) to foreign 
ports, or (b) to U. S. ports; express, 
mail, truck or other means of transpor- 
tation. Statements on methods of pack- 
ing will indicate to what extent use is 
made of glass jars, tin cans or boxes, 
wooden pails, barrels, or other types of 
containers. The origin of raw materials 
such as sugar, milk and milk products, 
chocolate coatings, chocolate liquors, corn 
syrup (glucose), cocoa beans, cocoa but- 
ter, cocoa powder, almonds, peanuts, 
walnuts, other nuts and fruits will like- 
wise be reported. 

“In addition to these details, the firms 
have been asked to indicate whether 
their volume of sales has been increasing 
or decreasing the past few years, and 
the apparent reasons for any changes. 
It is expected that the survey will afford 
the confectionery industry and trade the 
most comprehensive data concerning dis- 
tribution practices yet compiled, and will 
be of practical value to manufacturers, 
jobbers and retailers in establishing 
efficient methods of distribution.” 


Changes in South Orange, N. J., Firm 


Announcement is made of the elec- 
tions of G. M. Gibbs as secretary and J. 
E. Campbell as treasurer of the South 
Orange Storage Co., Inc., South Orange, 
N. J. The firm’s new address is 219 
Valley Street instead of 9-11 So. Orange 
Avenue. 
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National Distribution 
Census Planned for 1930 


(Concluded from page 15) 


commodities in Springfield.” 

The report covering the Atlanta cen- 
sus, issued Oct. 15, shows that the 
largest annual sales for 1926 were made 
by 23 wholesale cotton and cotton yarn 
establishments, these sales amounting to 
$113,259,600. Including the salaried 
employees, properties and firm members, 
there were 303 persons at work in the 
establishments and their annual salaries 
amounted to $730,000. The report con- 
tinues: 

‘“‘Next to cotton and cotton yarn estab- 
lishments the largest sales are shown 
for 1,377 wholesale and retail grocery 
and delicatessen establishments. The 
sales of these establishments amounted 
to $70,104,800. Of these 1,377 estab- 
lishments, 63 were engaged principally 
in wholesale business, and their annual 
sales amounted to $39,262,400, while the 
annual sales of the 1,314 retail estab- 
lishments amounted to $30,842,400. 

“Including the salaried employees, 
proprietors, and firm members, there 
were 3,608 persons at work in these 
stores, and their annual salaries 
amounted to $3,919,800. 

“Necessarily, the retail establishments 
purchase from the wholesale concerns, 
and a combination of the sales of the 
two classes results in some duplications; 
however, the wholesale stores do not 
limit their sales to the retail establish- 
ments located within the corporate limits 
of Atlanta. 

“Tt must also be remembered that cer- 
tain groupings of establishments include 
commodities which are sold in grocery 
and delicatessen establishments. Among 
these are confectionery, ice cream, and 
soft drinks, which are not only sold by 
203 establishments for which separate 
statistics are shown, but also are sold 
by drug stores and possibly stores en- 
gaged primarily in the purchase and 
sale of other commodities. 

“In order to group the establishments, 
the Bureau of the Census has found it 
necessary to assign the statistics to cer- 
tain classes, according to the principal 
commodity handled. It is possible to 
show separate data for 43 classes of 
establishments engaged in retail busi- 
ness, all other establishments of this 
kind being grouped under ‘miscel- 
laneous.’ 


Motor Cars Rank Next 


“In the wholesale branch of industry, 
36 classes are shown separately, 37 es- 
tablishments being included in the ‘mis- 
cellaneous’ group. A miscellaneous 
group is necessary to avoid disclosing 
the data reported for individual estab- 
lishments. 

“Next to grocery and delicatessen es- 
tablishments, the largest sales are shown 
for 46 establishments engaged in the 
sale of automobiles. Seventeen of these 
are classed as wholesale, and 29 at re- 
tail. The total of these 46 establish- 
ments in 1926 amounted to $51,163,500 
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and they gave employment during the 
year to 1,018 persons, the amount paid 
in salaries and wages being $2,052,000. 

“The statistical tables give separate 
statistics for as many groups of estab- 
lishments as can be shown without dis- 
closing the figures for an individual es- 
tablishment. These data will be found 
of great interest, as they show very 
clearly the extent of the different classes 
of mercantile transactions carried on in 
the city, the number of persons to whom 
they give employment, and other infor- 
mation that is necessary to a definite 
understanding of the distribution of 
commodities in Atlanta. Further detail 
concerning this census will be published 
from time to time, and it is intended to 
summarize the data in a pamphlet which 
will be available for general distribu- 
tion.” 





Adelbert Montgomery Dies 


Capt. Adelbert Montgomery, for many 
years superintendent of the Huntington 
Avenue plant of the Boston Storage 
Warehouse Co., Boston, died on Sept. 21 
at his home at 811 Centre Street, Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass. Funeral services 
were in East Boothbay, Me., where he 
was born. 

Prior to his association with the Bos- 
ton company Capt. Montgomery followed 
the sea for a number of years. He was 
a member of the Boston Marine Society 
and prominent as a Mason. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, a son and a daughter. 





Motor Club Insurance 


The Motor Truck Club of Massachu- 
setts, which includes many forwarders 
in its membership list, has decided to 
form a mutual liability insurance com- 
pany and in this way cut the costs of 
premiums which the members have been 
paying under the compulsory insurance 
law of the Bay State. 





“Qur Sartorial Dept.” of 
This Month’s *“Two Bits” 


(Concluded from page 37) 


Xmas presents of metal ones before the 
hot weather arrives.” 

That is the way with some persons— 
always belittlin’. Just as we get the rub- 
ber collar button working successfully, 
along comes a warning like the forego- 
ing, reflecting on our wisdom as to dis- 
carding the brass collar button. 

But we are not seriously worried 
about what will happen when the hot 
weather comes & the rubber collar but- 
ton expands. We have consulted a scien- 
tist, and he points out that if the rub- 
ber collar button expands in _ hot 
weather & pushes our Adam’s apple 
down our throat, there will come the in- 
evitable reversal when cold weather 
comes. In other words, he advises us, 
the cold weather will make the rubber 
collar button contract again, & up will 
bobble the Adam’s apple into normalcy. 

The law of averages is bound to work, 
which is about the only law that does 
work these days, so far as we can de- 
termine personally. 
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Life of Ralph J. Wood Is Told 
in Old Family Album Sketch 


(Concluded from page 29) 


heavy hatchet in the solicitor’s face. 

True to the tradition of Chicago, our 
hero drew a gun from his pocket. 

P.S.—Ralph got the money. 

The Lincoln company was founded by 
E. Y. Eltonhead, who incidentally started 
the old Fidelity (now the Fidelity-20th 
Century) company of Philadelphia. The 
Lincoln was one year old when Ralph 
the office boy joined it. Its home in those 
days of ’93 was in an abandoned church 
structure at 1621-1633 Michigan Avenue. 
This the company occupied until 1896, 
moving then to 458-460 Wabash Avenue, 
where it remained for five years. The 
next move was to a fireproof building at 
Ninth and Wabash, and on Jan. 1, 1910, 
the company took possession of its 
present and permanent home, thus rob- 
bing its own vans of a patronage that 
has extended over a period of several 
years. Mr. Eltonhead has retired from 
the presidency in 1904. Mr. Wood bought 
the controlling stock in 1924. 


The Present Plant 


The Lincoln plant today comprises 
104,000 square feet or 1,000,000 cubic 
feet of warehousing space devoted to 
household goods storage. The depository 
is constructed in two units. One build- 
ing is six stories and basement and the 
other seven stories and basement. The 
equipment includes two freight elevators 
and one for use of passengers; a rug 
room; a trunk room; a piano room, and 
a fumigating plant. The main lobby of 
the warehouse is both beautiful and 
unique, the style of architecture being 
copied from an old German wine vault, 
giving it the massiveness and solidity 
of a bank. A branch office is maintained 
at 2221 East Seventy-first Street. 

The Lincoln company is one of three 
firms claiming to have had the first vans 
on the streets of Chicago. In February 
of 1892 three horse-drawn vans were 
purchased by the company. These grad- 
ually gave way to motor equipment until 
not a horse was left four years ago. 


“Like Father, Like Son’”’ 


Mr. Wood is widely known of course 
for his association enthusiasm and ac- 
tivity. He has the reputation of being 
one of the most genial men engaged in 
the warehouse business. Associated with 
him as secretary of the Lincoln com- 
pany is his son, Morrison C. Wood, who 
is chairman of the National association’s 
publicity committee. The two are fa- 
miliar figures at gatherings of interest 
to storage executives, and have long been 
famous for their ability to play together 
as well as to work together congenially. 
There is not only a marked family re- 
semblance but they are much alike in 
other respects, as well as their tastes 
being almost identical. 

Besides his various secretaryships, 
Ralph J. Wood served as president of the 
Illinois Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation for two years. 
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1.C.C. Plans New Hearings 
on Motor Truck Regulation 


Distribution and Warehousing’s 

Washington Bureau, 

1163 National Press Building 

4 HE investigation of interstate motor 
bus and truck operations being made 

by the Interstate Commerce Commission 

with a view to guiding Congress in 

drafting regulatory legislation has taken 

a new turn. 

It now appears certain that instead 
of making recommendations to Congress 
as though it were a special agent of that 
body, Examiner Flynn, who heard the 
case, will issue a proposed report which, 
to be made public soon, will outline the 
form that legislation should take, dis- 
cussing the various problems and mak- 
ing specific recommendations. This is 
the procedure followed by the Commis- 
sion in all of its rate cases. 

It is anticipated that this proposed 
report will contain many findings to 
which exception will be taken by opera- 
tors of trucks and buses engaged in in- 
terstate commerce. All parties may then 
file these exceptions in writing and ask 
to be heard orally. A date will be set 
and the Commission will hear oral ar- 
gument concerning the Examiner’s rec- 
ommendations and will accept briefs 
based on the record. 

Upon these additional views of the in- 
dustry the Commission will base its final 
report to Congress and to the general 
public. 

The reason for this is that the Com- 
mission was disappointed in the _ re- 
sponse to its invitation to file briefs, and 
wants another opportunity to secure the 
ideas of the truck operators themselves 
before venturing to make definite rec- 
ommendations. 

Commissioner John J. Esch, chairman 
of the Commission and who sat with 
Examiner Flynn throughout the hear- 
ings in the bus and truck investigation, 
recently made known this. tentative 
change in the plans. 

“We held hearings in thirteen cities 
in all parts of the country,” said Chair- 
man Esch. “We heard 400 witnesses 
and took 5000 pages of testimony. We 
uncovered some very valuable data on 
interstate bus and truck operation. 
Then we asked that those interested file 
briefs, based on the hearings, outlining 
proposed legislation or making sugges- 
tions as to various aspects of the law 
which Congress must soon pass. We 
thought that operators and State public 
service commissions would be glad of 
this opportunity, but the number of 
briefs filed and constructive suggestions 
made was disappointingly small. 

“We do not want to recommend to 
Congress some legislation that will not 
fill the needs or that will meet violent 
opposition from the industry. Congress 
will probably be guided largely by our 
report and we naturally want to make it 
as comprehensive and as nearly com- 
plete as possible. For this reason we 
are considering following our regular 
procedure in rate investigations and is- 
suing a proposed report, hearing oral 
argument and receiving briefs and ex- 
ceptions, and then making our final re- 
port. The Examiner’s report is not 
quite completed, but we hope to have it 
out within a comparatively short while.” 

Mr. Esch is of the opinion that the 
views of the industry concerned can be 
obtained more easily and with less fric- 
tion by this method than if a bill were 
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introduced in Congress and hearings 
held before Congressional committees. 
Mr. Esch ought to know, as he was for- 
merly chairman of the House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce. 

It often happens that representatives 
of an industry discover that an objec- 
tionable bill is just about to be passed 
by Congress unknown to them, and 
much misunderstanding and confusion 
results. By laying the matter before 
the transportation industry through a 
proposed report, Mr. Esch hopes to reach 
something of an agreement within the 
industry as to what form legislation 
should take and then be in a position 
to make recommendations which Con- 
gress could follow fairly closely without 
extensive hearings and arguments be- 
fore congressmen who have not the 
background of the case that the I. C. C. 
members have and who would go over 
much of the ground already covered b, 
the Commission’s extensive hearings. 

The nature of Examiner Flynn’s rec- 
ommendations will of course be kept se- 
cret until the proposed report is issued. 
It is certain, however, that the recom- 








Driver Co. of Berkeley 
Is Sold to Bekins 


HE property, building, equip- 

ment, business and good will 
of the Driver Storage Co., Berke- 
ley, Cal., has been purchased by 
the Bekins Van & Storage Co., 
already operating household goods 
depositories in Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and other Pacific Coast 
cities. 

The purchase price was _ not 
made public at the time of the an- 
nouncement by Milo W. Bekins, 
president of the Bekins interests, 
but is understood to represent one 
of the largest deals in Coast ware- 
housing in years. 








mendations will be for a general bill of 
broad application and affecting the en- 
tire country, and will not deal specifi- 
cally with the problems of any particu- 
lar locality. 

The only bill which received consid- 
eration by Congress at the last session 
was one dealing only with the Philadel- 
phia-Camden bridge and the New York- 
Jersey City vehicular tunnel. That bill 
failed, the main reason being that the 
committees considering it hesitated to 
attempt to delegate to the three States 
concerned the regulation of interstate 
commerce which the Constitution gives 
to Congress. 

This is a legal question which even 
the wise heads of the Interstate Com. 
merce Commission have not been able to 
solve, to judge by Chairman Esch’s re- 
marks. He indicated that many author- 
ities on interstate commerce and consti- 
tutional law were doubtful of the power, 
wisdom or practicability of delegating 
the powers of Congress to State com- 
missions, the expedient that many had 
suggested at the hearings. At any rate, 
Mr. Esch made plain, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission must have gen- 
eral supervision and the right to hear 
and decide appeals from State commis- 


sion ‘decisions. 
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Government to Get Figures 
on Merchandise Warehousing 


(Concluded from page 9) 


had knowledge before. He is now sold 
on this project, and he wants his figures 
for himself each month regardless of 
what others may do. These figures en- 
able him to have his finger on the pulse 
of his business always. 

“What this member has done for him- 
self through his figures we want to do 
for the industry generally through the 
figures of every operator in it. We want 
to know the unoccupied space in every 
locality so that when we are approached, 
as often we are, by interests that think 
of building a warehouse in a given lo- 
cality we can produce the figures of the 
Department of Commerce to show 
whether there is or there is not a need 
for the proposed warehouse there. 
Maybe we can prevent some of these 
new projects from being built where 
there is no need of them, but we can’t 
unless we have the figures that you only 
can supply. 

“‘When our members call at headquar- 
ters they ask us how business is through- 
out the country in our industry. How 
should we know? And yet we ought to 
know, and we ought to be able to tell 
them. Your participation in this project 
will enable us to tell them and to tel! 
you accurately what the conditions in 
our industry are. From these reports 
you will be able to compare your figures 
with the average occupancy, tonnage 
handled, etc., of other merchandise 
warehousemen throughout the country 
and in your own vicinity. If your fig- 
ures are below the average, you ought 
to know it—and why. 

“How is business going to be with us 
during the months to come? We don’t 
know, because we have never compiled 
figures in the past that we can use now 
to make any forecasts that amount to 
anything. If we did have some figures 
and were able to compare them with 
production, sales, and stocks-on-hand fig- 
ures that have been available for years 
in many of the industries that use pub- 
lic warehouses, we should by this time 
have noted an existing relationship that 
we could now use in determining what 
the coming months hold out for us. As 
it is, we face the future just as blindly 
as we have in the past—at least, until 
such time as the figures become avail- 
able that you and the other A. W. A. 
men are being asked now to furnish.” 





Heavy New York Moving 

Moving vans cluttered the streets of 
New York City on Oct. 1 when the 
metropolis experienced one of the largest 
migrations in years. Warehouse and 
van companies in many cases were from 
three to seven hours behind schedule, so 
great was the press of business, and late 
at night the moving was still in progress. 
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D. R. Benedict Is Dead; 


Was a Pioneer Warehouseman 


ANIEL RITSON BENEDICT, secre- 

tary and treasurer of the Southern 
Warehousemen’s Association, a past di- 
rector of the National Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association and one of the 
men most widely and favorably known 
in the public storage industry, died in the 
Protestant Hospital in Nashville, Tenn., 
on Sept. 25. Four days previously he 
had undergone an operation for gall blad- 
der colic. He had entered the hospital 
cheerfully, with every expectation that 
the operation would be a success. 

Born 68 years ago in Lockport, N. Y., 
where he was brought up and where he 
married, Mr. Benedict had his first ware- 
housing experience in Denver, where he 
was manager of the Benedict Warehouse 
Co. He was one of the organizers of the 
former Central Warehousemen’s Club. 
After affiliation with one of the Pacific 
Coast warehouse companies he removed 
to Knoxville, Tenn., where he became the 


D. R. Benedict 





Southern Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation secretary, who died on 
Sept. 25 


first manager of the Knoxville Fireproof 
Storage Co. This business he operated 
successfully for about four years, and 
during this time the old Southern Ware- 
housemen’s Association was revived, and 
Mr. Benedict served it faithfully for sev- 
eral years, as its secretary and treasurer, 
without compensation. It was during 
part of this period that he was a director 
of the National Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association. 

In the fall of 1926 Mr. Benedict re- 
signed as manager of the Knoxville 
company and accepted the position, on 
a salary basis, of secretary and treas- 
urer of the Southern Warehousemen’s 
Association. He established his home 
in Nashville and his office at 120 Public 
Square, Nashville, the address of the 
Southern association’s present president, 
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E. T. Chadwell, president of the Herri- 
ford-Chadwell Co. 

Notwithstanding his declining health 
Mr. Benedict was able to render splendid 
service to the Southern association’s 
members, and his administration of the 
organization’s affairs was appreciated by 
the officers and members keeping in touch 
with his work. He was intensely in- 
terested in all the problems of the ware- 
house business and his experience cov- 
ered all phases of both the household 
goods and merchandise branches. He 
particularly stressed the value of knowl- 
edge of costs, and one of his ambitions 
was to build a rate guide under which 
he hoped the Southern association’s mem- 
bers would operate. He combined his 
warehouse genius with a mellow and 
sympathetic personality which  uni- 
versally won him friends throughout the 
industry, and to the last he had the en- 
thusiasm and forward look of a young 
man. 

Mr. Benedict is survived by his wife, 
who frequently was his companion on 
his business journeys, and by a son and 
a daughter. Mrs. Benedict, who was in 
Nashville when her husband died, will 
make her home for the present with her 
son, D. W. Benedict, at 6234 Leland Way, 
Los Angeles. 

Mr. Benedict’s remains were taken to 
Los Angeles for interment. 





N. Y. Cotton Storage Ruling 

All cotton offered for inspection under 
regulations of the New York Cotton 
Exchange must now be stored, under a 
ruling made effective Oct. 10, at the Bay- 
way Terminal, Elizabeth, N. J., unless 
such cotton was already on that date 
stored in other licensed warehouses in 
the port. 

An exception to the rule is made in 
the event that cotton is offered to the 
Bayway Terminal and the latter is un- 
able to store and handle it for any 
reason. In such event cotton may, at the 
discretion of the exchange’s warehouse 
and delivery committee, be inspected and 
stored in other licensed warehouses. 





Ohio Truck Speed Limit 


The Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
has issued the following order: 

“Taking cognizance of the fact that 
busses and motor trucks are frequently 
operated in excess of the legal maximum 
speed of 35 miles per hour, and in the 
interest of preserving the safety of the 
public, the Utilities Commission has 
adopted an administrative order for- 
bidding the operation of bus or motor 
truck by the companies subject to its 
jurisdiction at a greater rate of speed.” 





Heick Silver Anniversary 


The Heick Transfer & Storage Co., 
which last April moved into its new 
building on Atwood Avenue, Milwaukee, 
is celebrating its silver anniversary as 
a business institution. Founded in 1902 
by Edward Heick, the firm was known 
as Heick & Son after D. C. Heick, the 
present owner, joined his father. Ed- 
ward Heick died seven years ago, and 
the business reverted to the son, who 
has operated it since. 
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New Agents Are Discovered 
for Destruction of Moths 


ISCOVERY of a new clothes moth 

cure known as cinchona alkaloids 
was announced by the Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research, Pittsburgh, on 
Oct. 1. 

The repellant, which it was said would 
save millions of dollars in clothing, was 
found after six years of work by Lloyd 
E. Jackson and Miss Helen E. Wassel, 
senior and junior industrial fellows of 
the Institute. The investigation was 
carried on for the Munda Technical So- 
city of America, composed of dry clean- 
ers and dyers. 

“Products of the cinchona alkaloids,” 
Mr. Jackson said, “have been shown to 
meet criteria of excellence heretofore 
unsatisfied by other moth repellants. 
They are inodorous; they adhere to the 
materials to which they are applied, can 
be put on evenly like a dyestuff; they are 
not apparent on the materials treated; 
they do not dust off; they do not affect 
undesirably the physical properties of 
textile fabrics; they can be made soluble 
in inexpensive organic solvents, such as 
petroleum naphtha as well as in water; 
they are non-toxic to human beings; they 
are valuable clothes moth repellants and 
are economical to use industrially.” 





Chemists in the employ of the Federal 
Government have been experimenting 
for some time on methods of eradicating 
moths which destroy cloth, it was stated 
at the Exposition of Chemical Indus- 
tries, which closed at the Grand Central 
Palace in New York on the day the 
foregoing Mellon Institute announcement 
was made. 

Experts of the Department of Agri- 
culture, which had the largest exhibit 
it has ever shown, said that a fumigant 
recently had been devised, composed of 
three parts by volume of ethylene dichlo- 
ride and one part by volume of carbon 
tetrachloride, and that it had been very 
effective against moths. 

The method of applying it is to place 
the clothes to be protected in an airtight 
closet or other container in which the 
fluid is placed, higher than the clothes, 
in an open dish, and to leave the con- 
tainer closed for two days or more. 





New Cleveland Terminal 


To accommodate west side shippers of 
Cleveland, the Cleveland Southwestern 
Railway & Light Co. has opened a 
freight terminal at West 106th Street 
and Lorain Avenue, for the use of 
trucking companies. The shippers’ com- 
mittee of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce had been making efforts for 
many months to seeure the new termina). 

Through the new arrangement wesi 
side shippers will be saved expensive 
truck hauls from downtown and will get 
faster service, while east side shippers 
will now have more room in the down- 
town terminal. 

The new west side station is 112 feet 
long and will accommodate ten trucks 
at a time. 
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ioe No business can achieve vast proportions nor attain permanency unless it 
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"of secures the confidence of those who make up the industry it serves. 

So- 

an- This confidence must come as the result of meritorious service consistently 
= 2 rendered. 
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the The long, successful record established by Moores & Dunford as Ware- 
can 5 s ° ° 

are house building experts combines the thorough experience and understand- 
e ; . . . . 

= 2 ing of the Warehouseman, the Engineer, the Architect and the Builder. 
ble § 

= It is these qualities or factors that have made the name of Moores & 
nd | Dunford an outstanding one in the matter of Warehouse design and con- 

struction. The confidence of the industry has been secured through per- 

—- formance that has left a record of great accomplishment. 
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- 7 Whatever your Warehouse problems may be, either in the matter of new 
a 

me construction or an addition to your present Warehouse, we are in a position 
_ 2 to render you a most valuable service—one that will not only save you 
7 money in building but that will provide the maximum return on your 
»f é ° 

. a investment. 

nN 

y ° e ° e ° e ° j 

. We cordially invite your inquiries and will gladly arrange for an appoint- 
: ment regardless of your location. 


We charge no fee for consultation and advice 


MOORES & DUNFORD, Inc. 


110 East 42nd Street New York City 
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Construction, Removals 
Purchases and Changes 


Alabama 


NNISTON—Nixon Transfer & Coal 

Co. has filed plans for a $35,000 2- 
story warehouse, 60 by 120 feet, at 28 
W. 10th Street. The foundations will be 
arranged for three additional stories 
later. 

Birmingham — Goodman Transfer & 
Warehouse Co. suffered loss by fire on 
Sept. 3 when the firm’s horses and har- 
ness equipment were destroyed. The loss 
was covered by insurance. 

Tuscaloosa—Daniel McGhee Transfer 
& Coal Co. has filed plans for a $25,000 
l-story and basement warehouse, 72 by 
200 feet, at Greensboro Avenue and 17th 
Street. 

Arizona 


Glendale—Crystal Ice & Cold Storage 
Co. has completed plans for a $50,000 
addition, 135 by 162 feet, one story high, 
to its cold storage warehouse and ice 
plant. 

California 


Los Angeles—Board of Harbor Com- 
missioners has approved plans for a 
$150,000 1-story warehouse and transit 
building at Berth 228, D. & E., San Pedro 
Harbor. 

Los Angeles—Central Manufacturing 
District Co. has filed plans for a $1,000,- 
000 multi-story cold storage warehouse 
to be used largely for produce service. 
It is purposed to construct additional 
units later, the entire project to cost 
more than $2,000,000. 

Los Angeles—Lincoln Fireproof Stor- 
age Co. has added five Federals and five 
Fords to its motor truck fleet. 

Los Angeles—Pacific Van & Storage 
Co. has opened its 3-story warehouse at 
2000-2006 South Main Street. The build- 
ing was formerly occupied by the Birch- 
Smith Fireproof Storage Co. 

Los Angeles—Richards Trucking & 
Warehouse Co., Los Angeles, and City 
Transfer & Storage Co. and Zimmerman 
Bros., Long Beach, have filed applica- 
tions with the State Railroad Commission 
for authority to file increased local 
freight tariffs between Los Angeles and 
Long Beach and intermediate points. 

Oakland—Southern Pacific Railroad 
Co. is said to be planning early rebuild- 
ing of that portion of its warehouse, at 
foot of Cedar Street, recently wrecked by 
fire with a reported loss of $40,000. 

Salinas—Paul Milladin of Watsonville 
heads a project to construct and oper- 
ate, through a company to be organized, 
a $100,000 cold storage warehouse on 
property recently acquired. 

Salinas—Salinas Cold Storage & Ice 
Co. is completing plans for a $150,000 
1-story cold storage warehouse and ice 
plant. 

Colorado 

Denver—F. J. Burch Warehouse & 
Storage Co. has plans for a $25,000 1- 
story addition. 


Florida 


Indiantown—Southeastern Ice & Cold 
Storage Co. (of Chattanooga, Tenn.) has 





NEWS 


acquired a local site and plans to erect 
a cold storage warehouse. 

Miami—Warehouse & Finance Corp. 
has plans for a $125,000 2-story ware- 
house on N. W. 22d Street. 


Illinois 


East Chicago—National Terminals Cor- 
poration is planning a $1,000,000 ware- 
house and dock terminal on the Indiana 
Harbor Canal. 

Marion—Courtney Moving & Storage 
Co. has removed to 108 W. Calvert 
Street. 

Mattoon—Hayes Transfer & Storage 
Co. is excavating a basement under the 
north end of its Fifteenth Street ware- 
house and will use it for storing lubri- 
cating oil. 

Indiana 

Fort Wayne—Fort Wayne Storage Co. 
has placed in operation a new warehouse, 
located at 802-808 Hayden Street. 

Indianapolis—Universal Carloading & 
Distributing Co. has opened a $70,000 
warehouse at West and Georgia Streets. 


Kansas 


Kansas City—Western Refrigeration 
Co. is planning to build a $35,000 cold 
storage warehouse and ice plant at 802- 
820 Kansas Avenue. 


Louisiana 


Lake Charles—Board of Dock Commis- 
sioners has awarded a contract for ex- 
tending terminal and port facilities, the 
project to include construction of ware- 
houses and to cost $225,000. 

New Orleans—Southern Pacific Rail- 
way Co. has taken out a permit to erect 
a $50,000 2-story warehouse at South 
Front and Julia Streets. 


Michigan 

Detroit—Michigan Central Railroad 
Co. is planning a $125,000 2-story ware- 
house, 130 by 147 feet, on Jefferson Ave- 
nue near 11th Street. 

Grand Rapids—Columbian Storage & 
Transfer Co. has obtained a permit to 
erect a $23,000 1-story brick and tile 
warehouse. 

Missouri 

Kansas City—Rairdon Transfer & 
Warehouse Co. has taken over under 
lease the 5-story building, 72 by 120 feet, 
which it has been occupying at llth and 
Mulberry Streets, and plans extensive 
improvements. 

St. Louis—Polar Wave Ice & Fuel Co. 
has filed plans for a $60,000 cold storage 
warehouse and ice plant on Rutger 
Street. 

New Jersey 

Camden—Camden Rail & Harbor Ter- 
minal Corp., which will absorb the Cam- 
den Cold Storage & Warehouse Co., has 
plans for a $2,000,000 9-story cold stor- 
age warehouse and terminal, 100 by 250 
feet, at foot of Kaighns Avenue. The 
project will include power house and ice- 
manufacturing plant. 

Camden—South Jersey Port Commis- 
sion and Camden’s Board of City Com- 
missioners have plans for a project to 
include warehouses, wharves, piers and 

(Concluded on page 64) 
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California 


OS ANGELES—Highland Park Trans- 
fer, 5566 Pasadena Avenue. Incorpo- 
rator, C. B. F. Woodrow. 

Los Angeles—Los Angeles Terminal! 
Exchange, Inc. Terminal warehouses. 
Capital, $50,000,000. Incorporators, Alva 
E. Harshman, H. A. Hood and A. P. Gil- 
lies. 

Florida 


River Junction—Crystal Ice Co. Cold 
storage warehouse and ice plant. Capital 
not stated. Incorporators, L. B. Edwards, 
J. M. Barnes and Arthur Corry. 

Tampa—Seminole Ice Co. Cold storage 
warehouse and ice plant. Capital, $40,- 
000. Incorporators, Frank J. Fette and 
Manuel Lopez. 

Illinois 


Chicago—Board of Trade Warehouse 
Corp. Storage warehousing. Incorpora- 
tors, Frederick D. Carroll, J. Arthur 
Miller and Allin H. Pierce. 

Chicago—Judson Freight Forwarding 
Co. Freight and transfer. Capital, $500,- 
000. Incorporated under laws of Dela- 
ware. 

Highland—Highland Ice & Refrigera- 
tion Co. Cold storage warehousing and 
ice plant. Capital, $80,000. Incorpora- 
tors, Eugene Schott, Maurice Schott and 
Hans Kalb. 

Indiana 


Crawfordsville — Root Transfer Co. 
Capital, $50,000. Incorporators, Miss 
Ruth Root, manager; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Root and Wilbur Pope. 


Kentucky 


Hazard—Hazard Furniture & Trans- 
fer Co. Capital, $3,000. Incorporators, 
Milton Moore, Jean Moore and George 
W. Moore. 


Louisiana 


Jennings—Jennings Warehouse Co., 
Inc. Storage warehousing. Capital, $50,- 
000. Incorporators, David C. Ritchie, 
M. C. Ritchie and Harry F. Ehrman. 

New Orleans— Charles Weinberger 
Ice Co., Inc. Cold storage warehouse and 
ice plant. Capital, $100,000. Incorpora- 
tors, Joseph Chalone and Fred Meysen- 
berg. 

Maryland 


Baltimore—Acme Storage & Ware- 
house Co. Storage warehouse and trans- 
fer. Capital not stated. Incorporators, 
Henry J. Hynson, Joseph Schapiro and 
Bernard Schapiro. 

Baltimore—Robert C. Hurd & Co., Inc. 
Storage warehousing. Capital not stated. 
Incorporators, Robert C. Hurd, William 
R. Schuyler and Henry R. Buttner. 


Michigan 

Detroit—Guardian Warehouse Co. (of 
Chicago) has filed notice of operation to 
operate in Michigan with capital of $50,- 
000. Representatives, Corporation Trust 
Co., Detroit. 

Detroit— Vyn Brothers Storage & 
Transfer Co. Storage warehouse and 

(Concluded on page 64) 
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Reo truck equipped with 
Budd Duals, one of a fleet 
operated by the Edgar T. 
Ward’s Sons Company, 
steel merchants, Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, New- 
ark, Philadelphia, Detroit 
and Pittsburgh. 





— - 


*... the only wheels 
for the delivery service 


we are prepared to give”’ 


WO hundred miles away a telegraph 
clicks. Two hundred miles away an order 
must be delivered—in a hurry! 

An order for steel. Steel to keep men and 
machines working. Steel to keep production 
on schedule. Steel from Edgar T. Ward’s 
Sons Company. And it must be delivered 
quickly, surely—on time! 

‘‘Budd-Michelin Duals are the only wheels 
for the delivery service we are prepared to 
give,’ says T. H. Booth, vice-president of 
the company. 

‘‘Budd Duals enable us to load our trucks 
to capacity and make the speed necessary 
to cover the ground.”’ 

The pace of production and industry is 
getting swifter every day. Delivery systems 
are being speeded up accordingly. 

More and more business organizations are 
installing faster, more efficient delivery sys- 
tems—putting their trucks on Budd Duals. 

And operating them for far less money 
than they formerly paid! : 


YOU CAN GET BUDD DUALS on any make of 
truck. All manufacturers supply them, either 
as standard or as optional equipment. Your 
present trucks can be equipped with Budd 
Duals, too. Ask your dealer or write us. 


100,000 buses 
and trucks are 
averaging from 
15,000 to 20,000 
miles to the set 
of tires on Budd 
Duals— 

Because Budd 
Duals alwaysrun 
as true as an ar- 
row— 

They have no demountable rims, no rim clamps— 

So you can’t get a tire on crooked. 

This positive, permanent alignment is made pos- 
sible by Budd Dual design. 


BUDD Wheel Company 


Detroit 


POSITIVE PERMANENT ALIGNMENT 














GREATER TIRE MILEAGE 
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Construction, Removals, 
Purchases and Changes 


(Concluded from page 62) 


railroad facilities, the expenditure to ex- 
ceed $2,000,000. 

New Brunswick—City Council has pre- 
liminary plans for two multi-story 
warehouses and a municipal dock, esti- 
mated to cost $1,000,000 with equipment, 
at Burnett and Lock Avenues, on the 
Delaware and Raritan Canal site, Rari- 
tan River. 

Trenton—Nucar Forwarding Co. will 
take over and operate as a warehouse the 
Mercer Motor Car Co. building, contain- 
ing about 35,000 square feet of floor 
space. 

Union City—Richter’s Storage Ware- 
house and two adjoining garages and a 
service station were damaged by fire 
with an estimated loss of $75,000 on 
Sept. 20. 


New York 


Elm Grove—New York Centrail Rail- 
road Co. is said to be planning early re- 
building of that portion of its warehouse 
recently destroyed by fire with a re- 
ported loss of $18,000. 

New York City—Charles A. Hall Co., 
shippers and distributors of household 
goods and automobile pool cars, has es- 
tablished a freight receiving and assem- 
bling station at 281 11th Avenue, the 
Erie Railroad terminal at W. 28th Street, 
with the Tooker Storage & Forwarding 
Co. as receiving and loading agents. 

New York City—New York Centra! 
Railroad Co. has filed plans for a $45,- 
000 1-story warehouse, 100 by 200 feet, 
at 605-611 W. 59th Street. 

New York City—New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad has filed plans for 
an $85,000 1-story and 2-story warehouse 
and express building at Cypress Avenue 
and 132d Street. 

New York City—United States Truck- 
ing Corp. has plans for extensions and 
improvements in its 4-story warehouse 
at 375-377 South Street, estimated to 
cost $35,000. — 

Yonkers—Harbor Realty & Holding 
Corp. will construct a $90,000 3-story 
and basement warehouse at Ludlow and 
Ridge Streets. 

Ohio 

Cleveland—Cleveland Union Terminal 
Co. has plans for a $75,000 garage and 
office building two stories and basement, 
at Ontario Street and Prospect Avenue. 

Columbus—Great Western Storage Co. 
has completed plans for a $38,000 2-story 
warehouse. 


Oregon 


Portland—Oregon Terminal Co. has 
plans for a 3-story cold storage ware- 
house, 106 by 200 feet, with docks and 
other terminal facilities, the project esti- 
mated to cost $550,000. 


Pennsylvania 


Pittsburgh—Kirby Transfer Co. has 
completed plans for a $65,000 3-story 
warehouse on Smallman Street near 26th 
Street. 


NEWS 


Rhode Island 


Providence — Beacon Warehousing 
Trust, Inc., has completed plans for an 
$85,000 1-story building, 100 by 200 feet, 
at North Main and Carlina Streets, for 
garage and operating service. 

Providence—Cady Moving & Storage 
Co. has awarded a contract for construc- 
tion of an $85,000 4-story warehouse on 
Dudley Street. 


South Carolina 


Spartanburg—Southern Railway Co. 
has filed plans for a $25,000 2-story 
warehouse on Union Street. 


Texas 


Houston — Houston Terminal Ware- 
house & Cold Storage Co. is planning 
improvements in its terminal and facili- 
ties on the upper ship channel, including 
installation of a traveling crane (for 
which bids have been asked) and other 
operating equipment, at an estimated 
cost of $75,000. 

Houston—Universal Car Loading & 
Distributing Co. has filed plans for a 
$21,000 1-story warehouse and distribu- 
ting plant. 

Ozona—West Texas Utilities Co. is 
considering constructing a $45,000 cold 
storage warehouse and ice plant. 

Sweetwater—Citizens Ice Co. is plan- 
ning to erect a $25,000 cold storage 
warehouse and ice plant. 

Virginia 

Norfolk—Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
has awarded a contract for a $2,500,000 
project, in the Little Creek district, to 
include warehouses, terminal buildings, 
wharves, tracks, etc. 

Richmond—Allen Transfer Co. is plan- 
ning to operate a freight motor line be- 
tween Richmond and Hopewell, Va., with 
complete terminal buildings. 


Wisconsin 


Milwaukee—Terminal Warehouse Co. 
is planning a warehouse, 750 by 150 feet, 
either seven or eight stories high. 





Beverly Hills Firm Sold 


The Beverly Hills Transfer & Storage 
Co., Beverly Hills, Cal., has been sold 
by Stanley S. Anderson and James R. 
Martin to C. W. Freeman, H. A. Mors- 
ton and F. F. Morston. F. F. Morston, 
who was the firm’s secretary, will be the 
active head of the new management and 
the offices have been removed to 462 
N. Rodeo Drive from the former location 
on Santa Monica Boulevard. The new 
owners are to erect a warehouse in or 
near Beverly Hills. 





Murphy Opens St. Paul Plant 


The Murphy Transfer & Storage Co. 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul has opened 
its new St. Paul warehouse, a three- 
story and basement reinforced concrete 
and brick structure on property 101 by 
220 feet, at Broadway and East Ninth 
Street. The property fronts on three 
streets and on trackage. The building 
is designed to accommodate two addi- 
tional floors and there is an adjoining 
garage for the company’s fleet of trucks. 
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New Incorporations 
Within the Industry 


(Concluded from page 62) 


transfer. Capital, $120,000. Incorpora- 
tors, Nathaniel Robbins, Bernath P. Sher- 
wood and John A. Vyn. 

" New Jersey 

Plainfield—Hall’s Fast Motor Freight. 
Express and trucking. Harry Hall heads 
the company: 

Union City—North River Warehouse 
Co. Cold storage warehousing. Capitali- 
zation, $100,000. 

New York 


Brooklyn—Fink’s Van & Express Co. 
Transfer and trucking. Capital, $10,000. 

Breoklyn—Import & Export Lermina! 
Co. Storage warehouse and terminal. 
Capital, $25,000. 

Cohoes—Cascade Warehouse & Realty 
Co. Storage warehouse. Capital, 150 
shares of stock, no par value. Principa! 
incorporator, W. H. Wertime, Jr. 

New York City—Distributors’ Truck- 
ing Corp. Express and trucking. Capi- 
tal, $20,000. Principal incorporator, G. D. 
Carrington. 

New York City—Five-Boro Forward- 
ers, Inc. Transfer and trucking. Capital, 
$5,000. Principal incorporator, Max Jel- 
line. 

New York City—Parkway Storage 
Warehouse, Inc. Storage warehousing. 
Capital, $20,000. 

New York City — Tremont-Andrews 
Transfer Co. Transfer and _ trucking. 
Nominal capital, $500. Incorporators in- 
clude S. B. Pollak and B. Pollak. 

North Carolina 

Washington—Keys & Willard Ware- 
house, Inc. Storage warehousing. Capi- 
tal, $50,000. Incorporators, R. C. Keys 
and Evan Willard. 

Ohio 

Toledo—Great Lakes Terminal Ware- 
house Co. General and cold storage ware- 
housing. Capitalization, 155,000 shares 
of common stock, no par value. Incorpo- 
rators, R. H. Miller, William N. Miller 
and Karl Goddard. 

Rhode Island 

Providence— Beacon Warehousing 
Trust, Inc., of Rhode Island. Storage 
warehousing, etc. Capital, $50,000. In- 
corporators, Thomas E. Hamil, Philip 
Tierney and James E. Dooley. 

Texas 

Galveston — Seaport. Warehouse Co. 
Storage warehousing. Capital, $50,000. 
Incorporators, James L. Shepherd, Jr., 
A. H. Fulbright and P. H. Wilson. 





LaBelle Files New Tariff 


The LaBelle Safety Storage Co., 
Minneapolis, has filed with the Minne- 
sota Railroad and Tariff Commission a 
supplementary tariff, effective Nov. 6, 
increasing rates on storage of passenger 
automobiles. The storage rate will be- 
come $4 instead of $3 for cars up to 12 
feet in length; $5 instead of $4 for cars 
from 12 feet 1 inch to 14 feet; and $6 
instead of $5 for cars 14 feet 1 inch 
and up. 
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Smart~-Speedy-Compact- Deluxe 


Graham Brothers new '¥-Ton 
Panel Delivery Car offers busi- 
ness a deluxe light delivery unit, 
distinctly new. Beauty, speed 
and utility are merged in a car 
of unusual economy and depend- 


Delivery of your goods in Graham 
Brothers %-Ton or %-Ton Com- 
mercial Cars leaves a lasting im- 
pression with customers of the 
high type of your establishment 
—and of the soundness of your 


ability. business judgment. 
2-Ton $1595 114-Ton $1245 1-Ton $895 34-Ton $670 
(6-cylinder) Chassis f. o. b. Detroit 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 


EVANSVILLE — DETROIT — stockton 


A DIVISION OF DODGE BROTHERS, Inc. 
GRAHAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED, TORONTO, ONTARIO 


-GRAHAM BROTHERS 
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Sold and Serviced by 
Dodge Brothers 
Dealers Everywhere 
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NTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Stand Out In Any Comparison — Stand Up On Any Job! 


Mraxe your own comparisons. 


Compare an International Truck, part for part, de- 
sign and construction, with any other truck and 
form your own opinion. The more you know about 
truck construction the more you'll think of the In- 
ternational Truck. And the closer you watch your 
costs the more their low-cost per ton-mile will 
please you. 





INTERNATIONAL 


MOTOR TRUCKS 






Special International engineering features make 
this truck a mechanical masterpiece. More than 
that—they give it the stamina to stand up on any 
job. Engine, frame, springs, clutch, transmission, 
brakes, chain or gear drive—every mechanical unit F: __ CADILLAC STORAGE & TRANSFER COMPANY 
is built with a liberal factor of safety. i: 








CADILLAC. MICH. 
June 15, 1926. 


The International Heavy-Duty line ranges in ca- 


International Harvester Compsny of America, 


pacity from 214-ton up, and practically any require- Grand Rapids, 
ment can be met with a chain-drive or double-re- Gentlemen: 
duction drive—whichever meets the owner’s ree nae, "taken eeet ueeies Gone teen 

- this truck in active service every mon th of the 
requirements best. ae’ eua dedi oak ase oak Tk is Ge Ge 


tests. Many times we have bugked snow banks 
up to the radiator and in spjte of misusage we 
have to date spent less than one hundred dollars 


Make it a point to look them over. 


for parts. 
The International line includes the Special Delivery for loads We were so well pleased with this truck that in 
3 . L/ 1 December ig25, we purchased another International 
up to *4-ton; 4 and 6-cylinder Speed Trucks of 144, 1% and 2-ton a Model 63, on which we mounted a seven hundred 
° ‘ r . iW L, ° . ” cubic foot van body. We put this truck in service 
sizes: Heavy-Duty Trucks ranging from 2% to 5 ton sizes; Mo an Rebacade S008 Gnl 0k Wheensh the aoehes Gncian 
tor Coaches; and McCormick-Deering Industrial Tractors. when roads were almost impassable, this truck was 
working every day, making trips from two to five 
I H C hundred miles. Up to date we have had no repair 
T T ) expense whatever, although since the roads became 
NTERNATIONAL ARVESTER OMPANY better we have driven this truck as far as Detroit 
of America and back, a distance of four hundred and fifty 
° ge ° miles in two days, which we consider very satis- 
606 So. Michigan Ave. (Incorporated ) Chicago, III. factory. saa ’ sis 


136 Company Owned Branches in the United States 


In the future we expect to use Internationals 
| entirely to take care of Our Hauling Problems. 





= Yours truly, 
















Cadillac Storage & Transfer Co. 


LANG £ 


C&L 




















Read the 
interesting 
letter above, 


telling 
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about 
these two 


trucks. 
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“Andy” Says 


) 8 ps one month remains before the closing of ing examples of trade journalism in America, con- 
the forms of the 1928 ANNUAL WARE- ceived and edited for the upbuilding of an industry. 
. HOUSE DIRECTORY ISSUE of Distribution and 


Warehcusing @We also know how well founded and appreciated 
it is by the warehousemen in the United States and 





: @_This great issue has come to be an institution of Canada. That fact cannot be denied because more 

; service of which every warehouse worthy of the name than 800 of them are represented in it with advertis- 

: should become a part. It requires from three to four ing space. 

; months preparation of a highly trained organization a . 

4 to compile this important Directory of the industry. The users of warehouse space need this great, issue, 

and those warehousemen who are far sighted enough 

@ Already there have been approximately 40,000 to advertise in it are repaid by the new accounts and 
mailings to the industry, with about 20,000 more added business they derive from it throughout the 
scheduled during November. vear. 


@ This time next month it will probably be too late to 
make your advertisement a part of the 1928 edition; 


so if the matter has not been looked after, mail your 


@_ This immense amount of effort is a necessary part 
of the publishing business to provide one edition of 


an industrial publication that reflects the size and im- 


‘portance of one of the world’s great industries— reservation today for the space you think will prop- 
WAREHOUSING. erly reflect the importance of your business in your 
locality no matter where it may be. 
y @ Distribution and Warehousing tackles this task , 
| with the full knowledge that too much effort and care " ” 


cannot be spent in the compilation, and without fear 





of contradiction we know it to be one of the outstand- 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


(Annual or Semi-Annual Meetings) 











Kansas Warehouse & Transfermen’s Asso- 


December ......... Illinois Association of Warehousemen........... Chicago | February ......... a Tesehe 
: sonpece-nihaubeiaicaihat a Ss Oe ee | | Oui HO ....... Pennsylvania’ Furniture Warehousemen’s 
= Dec. or Jan. Daas Jet National Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso- Associatio on CE Ae Sa OR ye eeceescens Philadelphia 
Ne ie te et Es okey & Oot (To be decided) February 15 ...... wry Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso- Balti 
re American Chain of Warehouses.......... (To be decided) . ciation... ««- - + e ot eens SP ee artimore 
: ’ er : ES e's oe ks _... Southern Warehousemen’s Association....(To be decided) 
sanuary .......-.. American Warehousemen s Association... .(To be decided) PP aE 625 6 sea ee Missouri Warehousemen’s Association....(To be decided) 
I re Distribution Service, Imc. ............. (To be decided) May at pepe ed Washington State Warehousemen’s Asso- 
: January 9 .......New York Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso- ; a RR aR tt i is ipa al a ete (To be decided) 
: ciation .......;...... Bees sees woes ee, | eer Canadian Storage & Transfermen’s As 
: January 10 ........ Ohio Warehousemen’s Association........ (To be decided) | ee eee ert. ak. Cons (To be decided) 
4 January 18 ....... New Jersey Furniture Warehousemen’s ES 5 os ra ..New York State Warehousemen’s Asso 
£ Ne ee ee de ee ee Oe ee 64 Newark | Ryser sage corn sh poppe neh SS: (To be decided) 
ig January 19... ss Massachusetts Warehousemen’s Association........ Boston | june 18 .......... illinois Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso- 
R fee. GP FOR «wee Pacific Coast Furniture Warehousemen’s a ae tte cael A eee ial ek ead Ch ae Chicago 
EE, od ae oe ee ee ee cee (To be decided) | October .......... Connecticut Warehousemen’s Association.(To be decided) 
, .  . errr rre Texas Transfer & Warehousemen’s Asso- | G@eteber .....ceeee Pennsylvania State Warehousemen’s Asso- d 
ii A ae a Maer se Ne (To be decided) | Ss bbs SC hE eRe Lhe Oa wae Philadelphia 
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ALABAMA 


SHIPPERS’ INDEX 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 
BRADSHAW-PLOSSER CO., Inc. 


Receiving and Warehousing of General Merchandise in 
——— or less than carloads. Direct connection with all 
railroads. 


Trucks and horse drawn equipment. 


529 North 28th Street 
ONE block from Terminal Station 

















BIRMINGHAM, ALA. -— 





Charlie’s Transfer Co. 


Incorporated 1903 


Distributors and Forwarders 
Storage and Hauling 


We specialize on merchandise handling. 


Private siding, connecting with all railroads. 














BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 
ESTABLISHED—1880 
OVER 40 YEARS OF HONORABLE SERVICE 


HARRIS TRANSFER 
WAREHOUSE CO. 


FIREPROUF and NON-FIREPROOF 








WAREHOUSES 
MERCHANDISE and HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
STORAGE HAULING PACKING 


Prompt Service—Accurate Accounting 


8 South Eighteenth Street 


Members: A. W. A., N. F. W. A., SO. W. A., ALA. T. & W. A. 





November, 1927 


Distribution and Warehousing 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 





Safety, Economy 
Merchants’ & Mfrs.’ Terminal Warehouses 


Especial arrangement for the Jobber, Merchant and Manufacturer to 
handle his stocks, also space for distribution of stocks. 


Office: 1926 4th Avenue North 
Clark-Gregory-Blake Agency, Rental Agents 














MONTGOMERY, ALA. | 


LEADING WAREHOUSEMEN 


DISTRIBUTION—HAULING 
PACKING — STORAGE of 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
MERCHANDISE and AUTOMOBILES 


TWO LARGE WAREHOUSES—PRIVATE SPUR 
LARGE FLEET OF MOTOR TRUCKS 


ALA. MOTOR TRANSFER CO. 


COR. LAWRENCE and RANDOLPH—132 LEE 














MONTGOMERY, ALA. (— SRE 
STORAGE—FORWARDING— DISTRIBUTING 


Warehouse on Weatern Railway of Alabama. 
Bonded. Sprinkler System. Low Insuranee. 
ALABAMA’S LARGFST MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSEMEN 


MOELLER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
210-220 Coosa St. P. O. Box 552. 
PROMPT SERVICE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
we omy Warehousemen’s Association 
4 Southern Warehousemen’s Association 














MONTGOMERY, ALA. | 
L. J. MOELLER, Pres. 





Stanford Transfer and Warehouse Co., Inc. 


Household Goods Exclusively 
STORAGE PACKING and SHIPPING 


3 Jefferson Street 


MOVING 














BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 





Hess-Strickland Transfer & Storage Co. 
General Merchandise, Furniture 


and Household Goods Storage 


Distribution of Pool Cars Given Special Attention—Motor Trucks in 
Addition to Wagon Equipment—Track Connections with All Railroads. 











PHOENIX, ARIZONA | 





ARIZONA STORAGE and DistTrisBuTING Co. 
MERCHANDISE and HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Lowes: Insurance Rates 


18 SOUTH CENTRAL 
N.F.W.A.—A.W.A. 


Trucking Service 














BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 





Wittichen Transfer & Warehouse Co. 
Fireproof Warehouse 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTORS— 


si? Hauling, Packing Household Goods and 
Merchandise. 





National t urniture 
Warehousemen’s 
Assn. 


Free switching from all Railroads. 
Southern Warehouse and Office on Southern 
Warehousemen’s 
Assn. Railroad. 2329 First Avenue, No. 
Ala. Warehouse 


& Transfer 
Assn. 








PHOENIX, ARIZONA | 








The Lightning Delivery Co. 


Storage capacity 68,000 sq. feet. General receiving and 
forwarding agents. Pool car distribution our specialty. 








68 WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS MENTION DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING 





